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Experience  Duke 


Having  just  yesterday  taken  my  last  exam  as  a Duke 
University  undergraduate,  I’m  in  a strange  mood  for  writing 
an  article  for  a booklet  somewhat  presumptiously  called 
The  University  Experience.  Trying  to  think  of  what  to  tell 
you  is  a nostalgic  trip  for  me— it’s  forcing  me  to  remember 
all  the  memories,  bad  and  good,  that  constitute  my  own 
university  experience.  Plus  there’s  the  fact  that  the  Duke 
that  will  enter  you  this  fall  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  Duke 
that  entered  me  four  years  ago  and  enters  me  now  even  as  I 
leave  it. 

Partly,  it  is  Duke  that  has  changed— though  in  bad  as 
well  as  good  ways,  I think.  My  freshman  year  was  filled 
with  the  excitement  of  insurgent  Black  students  demanding 
a more  than  token  recognition  from  the  administration;  a 
militant  but  naive  student-worker  coalition;  an  excellent, 
pragmatically  radical  newspaper  staff;  and,  most  of  all,  the 
radicalization  many  of  us  went  through  with  the 
Moratorium  demonstrations  and  later,  the  Cambodian 
invasion  and  the  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State  murders. 
Reality  had  broken  through  the  pine  forests  and  rock  walls 
and  shown  its  ugly  face  to  Duke  University. 

Today,  the  cosmetic  power  of  the  ruling  system  has,  as 
Marcuse  suggests,  one-dimensionalized  reality  by  making 
the  ugly  appear  as  somehow  beautiful.  Reforms  co-opt 
necessary  re-structuring;  counter-culture  becomes  the  next 
course  for  capitalism’s  ravenous  appetite.  And  some  of  us 
also  learn,  tragically,  that  we  don’t  have  the  desire  or  the 
ability  to  struggle  any  longer.  And  we  watch  sadly  as  Duke 
returns  to  complacency,  even  beconfing  dangerously 
reactionary.  Or  was  it  that  way  all  along? 

Probably  none  of  this  interests  you;  you’d  rather  know 


what  Duke  is  like— academically,  socially,  etc.  What  you 
have  to  realize  is  that  Duke  in  those  aspects  is  what  each  of 
you  collectively  are,  at  least  to  a large  extent.  Let’s  say 
you’re  typical.  Well,  That  means  your  father  is  a 
conservative  doctor  or  businessman,  your  mother  a 
college-educated  housewife.  You  live  in  an  established 
suburb  of  Washington,  New  York,  Atlanta  or  Philadelphia. 
You  made  good  board  scores,  got  a few  honors,  have  at 
least  one  well-developed  talent,  sport,  or  hobby,  and  you’ve 
travelled  extensively.  You’ve  never  considered  not  going  to 
college  after  high  school;  never  stopped  to  ask  why.  Your 
classmates  will  be  alot  like  you.  Indirectly,  that  should 
answer  all  your  questions  about  what  Duke  is  like.  But  to 
be  direct,  it  is  second-rate,  bourgeois,  and  run  like  a factory 
from  the  budget  office  to  the  system  of  promotion. 

Academically,  it  will  often  seem  to  you  that  Duke  has 
very  little  to  dcrwith  education,  and  even  less  with  human 
needs.  The  prevailing  attitude  among  most  of  our  professors 
is  that  the  university’s  function  is  to  foster  scholarship  for 
its  own  sake—  those  are  the  words  of  one  of  our  more 
haughty,  out-spoken,  highly  paid  pedants.  Academics  does 
have  alot  to  do  with  mid-terms,  papers,  good  libraries,  and  a 
few  of  our  faculty  who  are  both  good  scholars  and  good 
teachers.  And,  increasingly,  you  will  find  other  students 
who  are  independent,  creative,  critical  thinkers  who  can 
engage,  stimulate,  inspire  you.  It  does  exist  at  Duke,  but  in 
a tradition  and  atmosphere  which  does  not  always 
encourage  it. 

Socially,  Duke  is  still  dominated  by  the  weekend  party 
scene.  About  forty  percent  of  men  and  women  joined 
fraternities  and  sororities  last  year.  But  it  is  gradually 
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becoming  easier  to  'meet  people  more  informally,  through 
co-ed  dorms  and  federations,  integration  of  the  two 
campuses,  and  the  general  breakdown  of  standard  sex  roles. 
Duke  to  the  relative  unavailability  of  cultural  activities  in 
the  immediate  area,  Duke  does  a fairly  good  job  of  bringing 
performers,  speakers,  exhibits,  etc.  to  the  campus.  Bluegrass 
bands  and  country  music  which  abound  in  the  area  are 
gaining  followers  on  campus,  and  more  people  are  spending 
time  learning  handicrafts,  music,  and  arts.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  just  ten  miles  away,  offers 
even  more  cultural  and  folk-cultural  happenings. 

Though  traditionally  a residential  school  where  house 
affiliation  plays  an  important  part  in  the  student’s  social 
life,  Duke  upperclass  students— about  twenty-five  percent 
of  them— are  moving  into  the  Durham  community.  Some  of 
them  are  experimentinng  with  various  forms  of  collective 
living,  and  a few  are  moving  to  farms  in  the  Durham 
countryside.  On  campus,  dorms  are  generally  becoming 
more  flexible  and  some  are  experimenting  with  ways  of 
making  themselves  more  conducive  to  educational  and 
personal  growth. 

For  escapes,  the  countryside  around  Durham  is  relatively 
clean  and  many  parts— especially  the  Duke  Forest  and  the 
Eno  River— are  unspoiled.  The  mountains  are  three  hours 
west  and  the  coast  is  about  five  hours  east. 

There  is  a developing  consciousness  among  many 
students,  both  men  and  women,  of  their  oppression  by 
socialized  sex  roles.  There  have  been  small  women’s  groups 
for  several  years,  and  last  year  several  small  men’s  groups 
and  a gay  alliance  were  formed. 

The  needs  of  minority  (mostly  Black)  students  have  not 
yet  been  taken  seriously  by  the  administration,  faculty,  or 
the  student  body.  Black  Studies  are  not  adequately  funded 
or  staffed*  financial  aid  is  insufficient,  and  white  students 
are  largely  unconcerned. 

For  the  white  student,  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
fulfilling  university  experience  at  Duke,  both  educationally 
and  personally.  It’s  just  that  you  will  have  to  contend  with 
large  amounts  of  medicority,  immaturity,  frustration, 
prejudice— i.e.  you  must  search  and  struggle  for  it,  not 
expect  it  to  come  to  you  passively. 

This  still  leaves  us  with  the  question  of  what  our 
responsibility  as  students  is  to  those  issues  which,  however, 
camouflaged,  surround  us  on  our  own  campus  as  well  as  in 
our  society.  To  begin  with,  I have  no  definite  answers,  and 
fewer  ideas  than  I did  four  years  ago.  And,  I am  somewhat 
ashamed  to  admit,  I have  little  motivation  left.  Too  much 
confusion  and  too  many  failures,  plus  less  of  a supportive 
atmosphere,  have  left  me  cynical  and  sometimes 
complacent. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  there  are  times  when  we  have  to 
admit  that  changes  must  come  from  a base  of  economic  and 
political  power,  but  that  power  seems  to  corrupt  the  good 
motivations  that  try  to  bring  about  changes.  And  at  this 
point,  I don’t  have  any  solutions  to  this  circular  problem. 

I also  believe  that  participation  in  revolutionary  change 
must  be  based  on  a personal  experience  of  oppression 
rather  than  just  a sympathy  for  a cause.  The  conviction 
born  of  sympathy  is  not  ever  as  strong  as  the  conviction 
based  on  oppression.  Does  this  mean  that  a heterosexual, 
white  male  is  not  oppressed  by  his  society?  No,  it  does  not. 
Racial  stereotypes,  sex  roles  and  “identities,”  socially 
defined  life-styles  inhibit  every  individual’s  growth.  And 
American  capitalism,  which  thrives  on  class,  racial  and 
sexual  distinctions,  controls  our  lives  more  than  any  of  us 


can  imagine.' I don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  I as  a male  am 
oppressed  in  the  same  way  Blacks,  women,  gays  are 
oppressed.  But  recognition  of  one’s  own  oppression  is 
prerequisite  to  any  significant  contribution  he  or  she  can 
make  in  revolutionary  change.  When  we  rebel  from  a sense 
of  personal  violation,  we  will  all  have  some  base  of 
solidarity. 

Rebellion  means  first  of  all  a thorough  ability  to  know, 
communicate  with  and  value  yourself.  It  means  letting  no 
ideology,  group  pressure,  social  norm,  or  personal 
relationship  inhibit  your  growth  as  an  individual.  This 
doesn’t  meant  that  you  shouldn’t  be  open  to  criticism, 
group  education  and  participation.  But  if  it  means  that  you 
need  four  years— your  university  experience— to  develop  a 
good  relationship  with  yourself,  no  one  should  criticize  you 
for  that.  But  from  my  own  experiene  of  the  last  four  years, 

I want  co  tell  you  that  political  action,  even  though  its 
direct  results  are  not  measurable,  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
sources  of  oersonal  growth.  Whether  you’re  up  against  the 
courts  in  Durham  or  the  cops  in  Washington  or  the 
legislature  in  Raleigh,  you’re  getting  first-hand  experience 
of  the  power  structures  in  your  society.  But  the  strictly 
personal  growth  is  also  very  important. 

Spending  time  to  set  personal  values  and  goals, 
recognizing  your  own  personal  connection  with  socict\ 
both  as  oppressor  and  oppressed,  becoming  acquainted  with 
as  many  of  the  great  minds  and  creative  spirits  ol  the  past 
and  present  as  you  can,  learning  to  think  and  perceive 
critically  (which  you  won’t  learn  in  your  courses  all  of 
these  things  take  time,  and  your  four  years  at  college  may 
be  the  last  opportunity  for  these  things  to  happen.  And 
they  can  be  used  not  only  for  personal  growth  but  for  a 
more  deeply  felt  sense  of  rebellion  with  which  to  confront 
social  oppression  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Two  more  ideas  that  come  to  me.  As  Gloria  Steineni  has 
made  many  of  us  recognize,  politics  isn’t  what  happens  in 
Washington,  Raleigh  or  Allen  Building  alone.  Politics  is  the 
way  we  relate  to  people  of  other  races,  sexes  and  sexual 
orientations,  social  classes,  generations  in  our  own  lives. 
What  you  do  and  stand  for  does  have  an  effect  on  the 
people  you  live  with.  The  support  you  give  or  refuse  to  give 
does  mean  something  to  other  people,  even  if  it’s  not 
always  successful  in  terms  of  accomplishment.  We  may  not 
have  power  over  a society,  but  we  do  have  some  control 
over  the  way  we  make  people  around  us  feel  and  act— and 
this  is  politics. 

Second,  it  should  not  take  you  too  long  to  recognize 
that  Duke  University  is  a very  political  entity,  and  that 
students  play  the  counterpart  of  slaves.  Don’t  get  caught  in 
the  trap  of  feeling  guilty  about  being  a student:  instead 
concentrate  your  political  activity  on  the  institution  you 
are  a part  of  and  which  direct  inhibits  you  by  its  policies, 
unnecessary  requirements  and  structures,  mediocrity,  and 
trivia. 

To  end  on  a happy  note,  there  will  be  moments  of 
unspeakable  joy,  even  compassion  sometimes  during  your 
university  experience.  Four  years  from  now-maybe  even  in 
one  year— you  will  realize  that  your  life  has  not  really 
begun  until  you  get  away  from  home.  Your  first  year  at 
college  will  be  the  year  of  the  most  significant  maturing  in 
your  life.  All  things  considered,  Duke  is  as  good  a place  as 
any  in  which  to  learn,  grow,  and  become  sensitive  to  social 
needs.  And  I want  to  wish  for  each  of  you  a truly  fulfilling 
university  experience. 

Rob  Melton 
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DUKE’S  PAST 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  article  is  a reprint  from  the 
Chronicle  by  Mark  Pinsky. 

“The  student  body  remains  one  of  the  most  inert  in  the 
country.  Among  the.  . .undergraduates  there  is  almost 
nothing  of.  . .concern  with  social  and  economic  questions.  . 
.The  prevailing  mores  are  Philistine  and  by  no  means 
passively  so.” 

(American  Mercury,  1933) 

The  first  students  included  an  overlarge  share  of 
well-heeled  Joe  Colleges  who  wore  bright  yellow  slickers, 
drove  fast  roadsters,  drank  corn  liquor  and  splurged  their 
allowances  on  the  coeds  of  the  old  Trinity  campus.” 

(Time  Magazine,  1949) 

It  is  a source  of  no  small  regret  on  my  part  that  while  a 
student  at  Duke  I was  never  able  to  summon  the  discipline 
to  seriously  study  economics. 

I failed  Economics  55  one  summer  and  then,  as  was  my 
habit,  gave  up.  I expect  it  is  for  this  reason,  more  than  any 
other,  that  I am  not  today  a Marxist,  although  those  I 
respect  and  admire  most  are.  It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  always  been  a bit  hesitant  about  using  the  term  “ruling 
class”  in  my  writing. 

As  a journalist  with  an  abiding  interest  in  history,  I 
know  that  there  has  always  been  a ruling  class  in  the  United 
States.  However,  in  the  years  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  America’s  ruling  class,  in  the  person  of  the 
Robber  Barons,  was  far  easier  to  identify  and  dislike  than  it 
is  today  (especially  when  one  is  likely  to  find  children  of 
the  current  ruling  class  marching  along  side  him/her  in  some 
demonstration  or  other). 


The  Robber  Barons  were  ruthless,  grasping  men. 
Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Harriman,  Stanford,  Mellon,  Carnegie 
and  Vanderbilt  are  names  that  immediately  come  to  mind 
as  prototypes  of  cutthroat  competition,  private  armies, 
brutal  strikebreakers,  exploitation  of  foreign  markets, 
legislators  and  judges  and  journalists  on  the  take,  and  no 
taxes.  Others,  including  single -prod  u c t families  and 
latecomers  like  Ford,  Eastman,  DuPont,  Fisk,  Gould, 
Flagler,  Guggenheim,  Dee  ring,  Frick,  Sloan,  Hearst  and 
Lehman  are  names  which  if  only  through  relative  obscurity 
conjure  up  slightly  less  odious  visions. 

These  were  all  identifiable,  flesh-and-blood  men.  Evil 
men  who  did  identifiably  evil  things  on  their  way  to  wealth 
and  power.  Since  this  essay  is  not  supposed  to  be  polemic, 
it  should  also  be  said  that  in  the  process  (and  on  the  backs 
of  American  workers)  these  evil  men  built  the  most 
powerful  and  effective  juggernaut-the  American 
economy-in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  partial  reparation  to  the  American  people,  many  of 
these  families  established  charitable  foundations,  libraries, 
hospitals,  museums  and  universities.  Most  of  these  last  they 
named  for  themselves  or,  with  the  ingenuity  that  build  their 
empires,  after  some  decreased  member  of  their  family  who 
had  the  same  last  name.  In  a few  cases,  like  Miami  and 
Rochester,  the  university  was  simply  named  after  the  city 
where  the  family’s  largest  deposits  were  located. 

This  brings  us,  somewhat  circuitously,  to  Duke— the 
family  and  the  university —and  this  week  of 
commemoration. 

As  I mentioned  at  the  outset,  my  failure  to  comprehend 
the  intricacies  of  economics  has  led  me  to  study  history  in 
terms  of  people  and  personalities,  a weakness  common 
among  journalists  (e.g.  Vietnam,  The  Best  and  Brightest,  as 
opposed  to  Fire  in  the  Lake).  And  so,  in  order  to  study  the 
ruling  class  in  America,  I undertook  to  study  the  Duke 
family.  * 

Basically,  there  are  two  solid  biographies  ( Tobacco 
Tycoon  and  James  B.  Duke:  Master  Builder),  one  novel 
(The  Tobacco  Men),  two  feature  films  (best  left  nameless), 
plus  smaller  news  magazine  pieces  and  lesser  references  in 
larger  works.  From  there  one  is  led  to  letters  and  to 
conversations  with  older  members  of  the  Durham 
community,  especially  a number  of  very  old  black  residents 
of  Durham.  A majority  of  University  publications  are  p.r. 
pap  and  worthless. 

My  impression  of  the  Duke  family,  fortune  and 
philanthropy  is  this:  Buck  Duke  had  a smart  daddy  and  a 
lot  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  help  manage  his  enterprises 
and,  later,  spend  his  money.  He  was  tough,  mean, 
conservative,  humorless  and  narrow-minded.  A cast-iron  son 
of  a bitch.  He  crushed  anybody  who  stood  in  his  way.  His 
American  Tobacco  Company  squashed  at  least  a half  dozen 
smaller  companies  on  its  way  to  a worldwide  monopoly.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  exploiters  of  China.  When 
his  factory  workers  went  on  strike  he  used  black  workers  to 
scab  against  striking  whites,  women  agaist  striking  men, 
imported  Russian  Jews  against  striking  locals.  He  fought  a 
bloody,  barn-burning,  undeclared  war  against  unhappy 
Kentucky  tobacco  farmers.  He  helped  bankroll  Mark  Hanna 
and  William  McKinley.  He  had  at  least  one  long-suffering 
mistress  whom  he  left  penniless,  and  according  to  recurrent 
legend  in  the  black  community,  he  left  numerous 
mixed-blood  descendents  in  Durham. 

The  second  generation  of  Dukes  handled  their  family’s 
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Harris’s  statement  and  took  the  liberty  of  responding: 

“Mr.  Harris,  where  I boggled  a little  bit  was  when  you 
commented  on  the  founding  of  Stanford.  Not  so  much  at 
your  language— because  I’m  used  to  this  and  I’ve  been 
known  to  use  vivid  language  myself  at  times  (though  not 
perhaps  in  this  setting)— but  at  your  stepping  away  from  the 
fact  that  you  have,  though  you  regard  it  as  a dubious 
advantage  at  times,  had  the  advantage  of  that  university 
which  you  like  to  feel  is  being  run  like  the  Union  Pacific. 
Now  you  do  not  know  much  about  the  Union  Pacific  or 
you  would  not  say  that,  but  you  have  had  the  advantage  of 
the  university.  That  is  all  I would  point  out  to  you,  and  1 
do  not  think  really  that  you  have  a right  to  forget  that.” 

The  reason  for  Knight’s  uncharacteristic  pique— and  he 
actually  talked  like  that,  I might  add  (and  I think  1 
may)— was  that  he  realized,  as  did  the  entire  audience,  that 
Harris  might  just  as  easily  have  said  James  B.  Duke  as 
Leland  Stanford,  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company  as 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  And  of  course  charging  usurous 
rates  for  use  of  a railroad  never  gave  anyone  lung  cancer. 

Of  all  I have  read  about  Buck  Duke  and  Duke 
University,  the  best  was  “Buck  Duke’s  University.”  printed 
in  American  Mercury  in  1933  and  written  by  Wilbur  J. 
Cash,  author  of  The  Mind  of  the  South  and  prize-winning 
editorialist  for  the  Charlotte  News. 

Of  Duke,  the  man,  Cash  wrote: 

“Everything  old  Buck  ever  did  was  done  to  the  ultimate 
end  of  Profits,  for  Profits  was  the  only  thing  he  ever  came 
to  understand  in  his  sixty-eight  years  on  this  planet.  For  .ill 
other  purposes  he  remained  to  the  end  essentially  what  he 
was  at  seventeen,  a red-headed  shambling  jakc  out  of 
Orange  County,  North  Carolina— which  is  to  say  a sort  of 
peasant  out  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  incredibly  ignorant, 
incredibly  obtuse,  incredibly  grasping  and  picayune.... 

“Naturally,  then,  considering  his  history,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Profits  was  the  only  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
universe,  the  only  rational  end  of  man.  And  naturally  too. 
he  hated  whatever  threatened  Profits.” 

Of  Duke  University’s  founding,  he  wrote: 

“The  late  Buck  Duke’s  immediate  aim  in  pouring  out  his 
millions  to  transform  an  obscure  Methodist  college  in  a 
North  Carolina  mill-town  into  the  university  which  now 
wears  his  name  was  simplicity  itself.  What  he  wanted  was  a 
Babbit  factory— a mill  for  grinding  out  go-get-’em  boys  in 
the  wholesale  and  undeviating  fashion  in  which  his 
Chesterfield  plant  across  the  way  ground  out 
cigarettes. ..What  he  had  in  mind  in  the  long  run  was  Profits 


overwhelming  affluence  with  all  the  grace  of  characters  out 
of  a Harold  Robbins  novel  which  several  in  fact  are.  The 
stories  of  Latin  American  playboys,  Asian  Princes, 
enormous  parties,  drunken  midnight  cruises,  and 
mysterious  deaths  are  legion.  It  has  only  been  with  the 
third  generation  that  the  lurid  notoriety  has  ceased,  and 
good  works  prevailed. 

Well,  if  avarice  and  decadence  are  the  pedigree  of  the 
Duke  family,  what  relevance  has  that  for  Duke  University? 
It’s  a difficult  question. 

This  precise  question  was  raised  publicy  at  Duke  during 
the  autumn  of  1966,  when  it  still  mattered.  During  a 
University-wide  symposium  in  Page  Auditorium  one  of  the 
participants,  draft-resister  and  Stanford  University 
student-body  president  David  Harris,  was  admonished  to 
read  Stanford’s  charter.  He  answered: 


“I  have  read  the  university’s  charter  and  the  university’s 
charter  says,  at  least  at  Stanford  it  says,  a lot  of  things 
about  the  glory  of  Leland  Stanford,  who  happened  to  be  a 
guy  that  build  railroads  and  gypped  the  shit  out  of  the 
people  of  central  California.  My  charter  tells  me  that  this 
university  is  created  in  his  reverence.  ! look  at  the  way  the 
charter  sets  the  organization  up,  and  it’s  run  in  the  same 
way  he  ran  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.” 

Now  Dr.  Douglas  Knight,  who  was  at  that  time  president 
of  Duke  and  moderator  of  the  symposium,  bridled  at 
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and,  to  the  end  of  Profits,  the  perservation  of  the  status 


quo.... 


“Plainly  enough,  to  take  such  a college,  with  its  native 
whishy-washiness,  reinforced  by  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
Old  Buck’s  reactionary  intentions,  and  transform  it  into  a 
great  university  with  a clear-cut  personality  of  any  kind, 
above  all  to  transform  it  into  a great  Liberal  university,  was 
a task  of  considerable  magnitude.” 

So  if  Duke  in  the  1970’s  is  once  again  becoming  a school 
for  rich  kids  you  can  see  that  it  is  only  a mid-course 
correction,  rather  than  a new  direction. 

Duke  University  is,  quite  literally,  the  “House  Tobacco 
(and  Monopoly  Capital)  Built.”  And  Buck  Duke  built  the 
house.  When  you  put  the  name  of  a highly  mortal  man  on  a 
university,  when  you  literally  put  him  up  on  a pedestal  on 
the  university’s  main  quadrangle  and  urge  (if  only  in  print) 
its  students  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  James  B.  Duke  you 
must  either  rewrite  history  in  Stalinist  fashion  or  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of  a hasty 
canonization.  Over  the  years,  half-hearted  efforts  at  both 
have  been  attempted. 

Tradition  is  a very  funny  thing.  Colleges  under  100  years 
old  are  prone  to  make  it  an  issue.  Those  under  50  often 
make  it  ia  fetish.  In  this  forty-ninth  year  of  Duke  one  hopes 
for  a cool,  if  not  jaundiced  eye  at  our  own. 

When  fellow  radicals  used  to  ask  me  about  the 
contradiction  between  being  a “revolutionary”  and  a 
student  at  a ruling  class  institution,  I would  glibly  quote 
Lenin  about  the  capitalist  who  would  sell  the  revolutionary 
a shovel  on  Sunday,  knowing  that  the  revolutionary  would 
use  it  to  bury  him  on  Monday.  If  I were  a student  at  Duke 
today,  I’d  just  shrug  my  shoulders  and  quote  Joseph  Heller: 
“Sooner  or  later,  everybody  works  for  Milo.” 
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Civil  Rights  Struggles 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a reprint  from  the 
Chronicle.  The  author,  Jake  Phelps,  wrote  for  the  Durham 
Morning  Herald  from  1960  to  1966,  while  a student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Now  a writer  in 
the  University  Editor’s  Office,  he  is  the  author  of  “I  Have 
Selected  Duke  University  . . a short  history  of  Duke. 

There  were  two  separate  uud  different  struggles  going  on 
here  in  the  early  196?  s involving  racial  segregation  and 
Duke  University. 

They  were  as  separate  as  town  and  campus,  and  as 
different  as  generations. 

Some  students  from  (all-white)  Duke  were  drawn 
downtown  to  join  the  dramatic  new  burst  of  marches  and 
sit-ins  and  mass  demonstrations  aimed  against  segregated 
lunch  counters  and  theaters  and  other  public 
accommodations. 

When  we  sang  “black  and  white  together”  at  the 
freedom  rallies,  most  of  the  white  faces  bobbing  along  the 
swaying  waves  of  crowd  were  those  of  Duke  students. 

Sometimes  they  played  vital  supporting  roles  for  black 
students  from  North  Carolina  College  and  local  high 
schools— ordering  food  at  those  lunch  counters  and  then 
passing  it  over  to  black  friends  who  were  still  sitting  waiting 
for  their  own  orders  to  be  filled,  or  decoying  the  local 
teen-agers  who  “saved”  seats  at  the  lunch  counters  for 
white  patrons  to  keep  them  away  from  waiting  blacks. 

When  the  Carolina  Theater  was  stormed  that  tense 
summer  night,  the  black  challegers  were  armed  with  tickets 
bought  for  them  by  cooperating  Duke  students. 

And  they  were  Duke  students  too  who  helped  to 
desegregate  another  public  facility:  the  jail  blocks  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  Durham  County  Courthouse. 

Eventually,  most  of  the  Duke  students  became  too 
well-known  to  be  useful  in  those  ways  any  more.  At  a 
demonstration,  some  Durham  policeman  would  point  out  a 
Duke  student  and  warn  a waitress  or  clerk  that  she  or  he 
was  “with  THEM.” 

Then  later  some  of  those  same  Duke  students  would  be 
hassled  by  local  police  over  minor  legal  matters  ranging 
from  out-of-state  license  tags  to  a fire  escape  that  wasn’t 
wide  enough. 

Meanwhile  back  on  the  campus,  like-minded  (but  not 
like -mannered)  members  of  the  faculty  and  administration 
were  advancing  their  separate  and  difficult  struggle  with 
older  and  more  orderly  tactics  like  petitions  and  resolutions 
and  sometimes  with  unscconded  motions. 

They  were  trying  to  get  Duke’s  trustees  to  “desegregate” 
the  University’s  basic  admissions  policy.  And  nearly  two 
years  after  the  downtown  struggle  had  first  tasted  victory, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  first  lunch  counters  downtown 
had  removed  racial  restrictions  from  their  policies,  Duke’s 
conservative  trustees  were  still  resisting  the  second  struggle. 

The  protagonists  of  both  struggles  shared  the  goal  of 
racial  integration,  but  often  it  seemed  they  were  headed  in 
opposite  directions  to  get  there. 

Those  who  led  the  internal  fight  here  on  campus  were 
not  worried  about  being  hassled  by  Durham  police  but  they 
had  to  be  concerned  about  provoking  over-reaction  among 
their  colleagues  (which  could  conceivably  have  cost  a few 
jobs).  They  worried  not  about  being  physically  attacked  by 
die-hard  segregationists,  but  about  pushing  conservative 
trustees  too  far  too  fast. 


They  were  separate  and  different  struggles.  Yet  in  the 
end,  the  on-campus  struggle  seemed  to  learn  a vital  lesson 
from  the  one  downtown: 

Moral  suasion,  said  the  lession,  is  beautiful  and 
admirable  and  emotionally  uplifting  and  spiritually 
inspiring  ard  utterly  useless.  Economic  pressure  on  the 
other  hand  is  crass  and  cheap  and  materialistic  and  very, 
very  effective. 

And  that  is  how  they  both  overcame. 

* * * 

Way  back  during  Reconstruction  years  about  a century 
ago,  students  at  Trinity  College  also  left  their  campus  to 
involve  themselves  in  external  matters  of  race  relations. 
President  Braxton  Craven  once  reported  he  had  to  lecture 
“the  boys  for  rocking  a negro  meeting." 

Yet  hh  disagreement  apparently  did  not  extend  to  the 
basic  attitude  expressed  in  their  demonstration.  When  an 
outsider  criticized  that  attitude  among  Trinity  students, 
Craven  responded  that  Trinity  was  a “white  man’s  college,” 
and  obviously  he  felt  he  owed  nobody  any  apology  for 
that. 

* * * 

Like  some  of  the  people  around  Trinity  College  back  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  some  people  around  Duke 
University  in  the  early  1960’s  had  a stock  response  for  the 
campus  “activists”  who  wanted  to  change  patterns  of  racial 
discrimination:  They  loudly  resented  those  folks  “coming 
down  here  and  trying  to  tell  us  how  to  live.” 

Those  Duke  students  who  were  involved  in  sit-ins  and 
other  demonstrations  here  heard  that  stock  response  often. 
Even  somebody  like  Frank  Ingram,  who  was  more 
“Southern”  than  most  of  his  Durham  critics,  heard  it  said 
about  him. 

Maybe  somebody  at  City  Hall  heard  it  said  about  Frank 
Ingram  too,  because  he  became  known  for  taking  part  in 
demonstrations  here,  he  was  let  go  from  his  part-time  job 
with  the  City  Recreation  Department. 

Art  Thomas  heard  it  often  when  he  was  a Divinity 
student  here  and  afterward— after  he  had  been  or'dained  and 
had  joined  with  black  lawyer  Floyd  McKissick  to  organize 
the  Covenant  Community  Church,  the  first  really  integrated 
church  in  Durham.  Located  on  Chapel  Hil'  Road  where 
“Victoria’s  Closet”  is  now,  the  church  was  a tavorite  target 
for  paint-throwing,  swastika-painting  vandals. 

Other  students  came  “down  here”  from  states  like  Texas 
and  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  heard  the  same  thing  said 
about  them. 

Ned  Opton  came  down  from  North  Dakota  (where 
about  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  population  were 
black),  and  heard  it  said  about  him  too.  Even  after  living  in 
Durham  for  several  years,  he  was  blocked  from  registering 
to  vote  here— and  an  elections  official  could  not  refrain 
from  commenting  about  Opton’s  role  in  local 
demonstrations. 

Yet,  ambiguously,  the  Duke  administration  abided  a 
campus  chapter  of  NAACP,  which  Opton  headed,  and  a 
later  chapter  of  CORE.  And  some  influential  members  of 
the  University  community  involved  themselves  in  various 
capacities  and  degrees  to  help  resolve  the  external  struggle, 
from  Harmon  Smith  and  a number  of  his  colleagues  in 
Divinity  to  Paul  Hardin  in  Law  to  Dan  Tosteson  in 
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physiology  to  Mary  Semans  in  a variety  of  roles,  among 
many  others. 

Although  there  was  no  gutsier  or  grittier  contender  in 
either  the  external  or  internal  struggle  that  Peter  Klopfer  in 
zoology;  Klopfer  was  much  more  than  an  advocate;  he  was 
a consistent  activist  on  many  fronts. 

As  Peter  and  Mary  Klopfer’s  oldest  child  reached  school 
age  in  the  early  1960’s,  they  became  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Carolina  Friends  School,  an  intentionally 
integrated  school  built  on  land  given  from  the  Klopfer  farm 
in  Orange  County. 

But  the  most  impressive  of  his  various  actions  has  to  be 
his  personal  involvement  with  three  other  Duke  faculty 
members— Fred  Herzog  and  Robert  Osborne  in  Divinity  and 
David  Smith  in  math— in  a direct  challenge  against  one  of 
the  toughest  targets  of  the  Chapel  Hill  sit-in  campaign. 

When  those  four  professional  men  and  two  colleagues 
from  Chapel  Hill  endured  physical  and  psychological  abuse 
in  their  public  demonstration,  and  then  went  on  trial  for  it 
in  Hillsboro,  the  experience  added  a whole  new  dimension 
to  the  character  of  the  local  civil  rights  movement. 

Klopfer  was  equally  forceful  in  the  internal  Duke 
struggle.  From  the  time  he  joined  the  Undergraduate 
Faculty  Council  in  1960,  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
clear-headed  and  persistent  advocate  of  racial  integration  on 
the  campus. 

A seemingly  quiet  Quaker,  Klopfer  simply  could  not 
abide  racial  discrimination,  or  the  mush-mouthed  rhetoric 
which  avoided  the  issue  simply  by  paying  vehement 
lip-service  to  the  ideals  of  integration. 

Uncompromising  in  his  dogged  insistence  that  the  issue 
be  dealt  with  directly,  Klopfer  bucked  for  more  than  a year 
before  he  finally  got  the  floor  at  a UFC  meeting  in  January 
1962  to  propose  a strong  pro-integration  resolution 
addressed  to  the  trustees. 

The  matter  was  postponed  at  that  time,  but  six  months 
later,  to  the  surprise  of  a lot  of  people,  Duke  trustees 
responded  favorably  to  the  resolution— but  not  necessarily 
for  the  nobler  reasons  Klopfer  would  have  preferred. 

Higher  administrative  officials  had  meanwhile  persuaded 
reluctant  trustees  that  in  economic  terms,  Duke  University 
would  suffer  considerable  damage  unless  it  dropped  its 
discriminatory  admissions  policy. 

There  was  not  only  the  matter  of  government  and 
foundation  grants  to  be  considered,  there  was  the  issue  of 
professional  prestige.  The  American  Political  Science 
Association,  for  example,  had  declined  to  meet  at  Duke 
because  of  its  segregated  status. 

And  just  a little  over  a month  before  the  trustees’ 
actions,  outgoing  Chronicle  editor  Bethany  Sue  Strong 
urged  all  graduating  seniors  “not  to  contribute  as  alumni 
until  the  segregation  policies  are  gone.” 

Chan  Smith,  last  year’s  ASDU  president  who  wrote  a 
comprehensive  paper  on  this  subject  for  Bill  Chafe  in 
history,  pointed  out  that  “by  1962  most  Southern 
universities  had  desegregated.  Of  the  important  institutions 

nationally  Duke  was  the  last  to  desegregate.” 

* * * 

After  the  death  of  Braxton  Craven,  Trinity  College 
trustees  chose  a Yale-educated  Pennsylvania  “Yankee”  to 
come  down  here  in  1887  and  run  the  little  North  Carolina 
school.  As  he  reached  out  to  make  new  friends  for  Trinity, 
John  Crowell  made  some  surprising  visits  to  black  churches, 
among  other  organizations. 

Later  when  he  defended  a professor  who  had  been 


attacked  by  a prominent  newspaper  for  his  liberal  political 
views,  Crowell  himself  was  attacked  by  the  editor.  No  man, 
said  the  editor  after  Crowell’s  intervention,  “should  have 
charge  of  North  Carolina  children  who  would  help  return 
Negroes  to  power  or  by  any  combination  destroy  the 
government  of  the  whites • 

“Being  a Northern  man,  but  few  years  resident  in  the 
South,”  he  added,  Crowell  had  not  yet  learned  “our 
manners  and  customs  and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
views  of  Southern  whites.” 

* * * 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  it  was  doubly  myopic  of  anyone 
to  talk  to  Northerners  “coming  down  here”  and  telling  us 
what  to  do.  The  Northerners  who  really  and  effectively  told 
us  what  to  do  about  our  racial  policies  never  had  to  come 
down  here  to  do  it— as  we  should  have  known  from  the 
history  of  Northern  domination  of  the  Southern  economy. 

The  sit-ins  won  the  desegregation  of  lunch  counters 
downtown  only  after  sympathetic  boycotts  were  organized 
elsewhere  in  the  country  against  other  stores  in  the  same 
chains  as  those  involved  here— Woolworth’s  and  Kress  and 
Walgreen’s. 

It  happened  that  way  later  with  other  places  like 
Howard  Johnson’s.  Howard  Johnson  himself  wrote  to  the 
management  of  his  Durham  franchise,  saying  that  its 
segregated  policies  were  an  embarrassment  to  the  whole 
chain,  and  should  be  changed  immediately. 

For  “embarrassment,”  we  might  have  read  “economic 
liability.”  If  the  home  office  felt  pinched,  it  seemed  we  got 
change.  I think  it  was  Frank  Ingram  who  used  to  say 
something  like,  “It  doesn’t  do  any  good  to  embarrass 
anybody  morally;  you’ve  got  to  hurt  them  in  the  cash 
register.”  * * * 

And  after  Trinity  moved  to  Durham  and  the  family’s 
influence  in  the  College  increased  and  the  world  turned  that 
corner  into  the  twentieth  century,  the  campus’s  influence 
on  the  town’s  racial  attitudes  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and 
more  liberal. 

It  was  in  the  1890’s  that  old  Washington  Duke  addressed 
a meeting  of  black  educators  “as  a friend,  wishing  if  I can 
to  help  you  overcome  the  hard  conditions  of  your  lot.” 

It  was  a scant  decade  later  that  Trinity  attracted  national 
attention  for  its  defense  of  Professor  John  Bassett,  who  had 
harshly  criticized  the  South  for  its  racial  discrimination. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  added  his  own  personal 
tribute  to  Trinity  on  a visit  to  Durham. 

Within  another  decade,  black  leaders  including  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  W.E.B.  DuBois  called  attention  to  the 
“striking”  (to  use  DuBois’s  word)  advantages  that  Durham’s 
black  citizens  enjoyed  over  other  black  Americans.  And 
about  the  same  time,  the  founder  of  North  Carolina  Central 
University,  black  educator  James  Shepard,  wrote  to 
Trinity’s  new  President  William  P.  Few  that  good  race 
relations  in  Durham  were  “due  now  more  to  the  influence 
of  Trinity  than  any  other  agency.” 

The  Dukes,  of  course,  were  native  to  this  Durham  area; 
Professor  Bassett  was  also  a native  North  Carolinian;  and 
Dr.  Few  was  from  South  Carolina.  Their  attitudes  were 
inculcated  from  local  experience,  rather  than  imported 
from  afar. 

* * * 

The  standard  local  reaction  to  any  and  all  Duke  students 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  was  to  categorize  them  as 
“outside  agitators.”  But  some  of  the  most  dedicated  were 
really  “home  folks.”  They  even  included  some  sons  and 
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* * * 


daughters  of  Duke  faculty  members. 

. In  fact,  I remember  feeling  that  the  difference  between 
the  struggle  downtown  and  the  internal  one  on  campus 
could  almost  be  personified  in  Professor  Marcus  Hobbs  and 
his  daughter  Sally. 

On  campus  during  the  early  1960’s,  Hobbs  tried  quietly 
and  pragmatically  to  engineer  an  effective  administrative 
remedy  to  Duke’s  segregated  status.  He  frustrated  Peter 
Klopfer’s  early  attempts  to  force  a showdown  on  the  issue 
but  privately  reassured  Kloplcr  that  “others  are  working  on 
it.” 

Last  year  Klopfer  told  Chan  Smith,  “At  the  time  I had 
no  reason  to  believe  him,  nor  did  Hobbs  give  any  reason. 
But  in  retrospect,  he  was  honest. 

“Meanwhile,  his  daughter  Sally,  despite  the  handicaps  of 
being  a white  girl,  a home-town  white  girl  at  that,  and  on 
top  of  it  all  the  daughter  of  a prominent  Duke 
official  — could  not  remain  aloof  from  the  struggle 
downtown.  She  was  a steady  and  straightforward  activist 
from  the  beginning. 

Her  father  disagreed  with  her  choice  of  tactics,  just  as  he 
disagreed  with  Klopfer’s.  But  she  told  me  back  then  that  he 
was  always  completely  fair  about  their  differences. 

Even  her  fellow  Durhamites  sometimes  categorized  Sally 
as  another  “outside  agitator,”  just  because  of  the  role  she 
played.  In  fact,  just  about  any  Duke  student  who  joined  a 
civil  rights  demonstration— or  virtually  any  white  person  at 
all,  for  that  matter— would  find  himself  labelled  an  outsider. 

I remember  one  morning,  after  some  article  of  mine  had 
appeared  in  the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  the  phone  rang;  it 
was  a local  dentist  who  once  had  complained  to  me  about 
the  “pro-nigra”  bias  of  my  articles  in  the  local  paper. 

“I  don’t  know  where  you  come  from,”  he  said  during  his 
rampage,  “but  Bassett  was  also  a native  North  Carolinian; 
and  Dr.  Few  was  from  South  Carolina.” 

“I  come  from  Winston-Salem,”  I said,  and  there  was  a 
silent  pause.  So  I added,  “North  Carolina.” 

Apparently  he  didn’t  want  to  be  distracted  by  facts,  so 
he  went  right  on  with  his  tirade:  “Well,  I don’t  know  where 
you  come  from,  but  you  come  down  here  and  you  try 


The  first  non-Caucasian  students  to  be  admitted  to 
Trinity  College  were  a group  of  Cherokee  Indian  students 
back  in  1880.  ‘The  argument  that  President  Craven 
presented  to  the  trustees  then  was  not  based  on  civil  rights 
or  moral  obligations.  It  was  a very  pragmatic  argument 
emphasizing  the  economic  benefits  that  would  accur  to  the 
College  from  the  $150  per  annum  federal  grant  for  each 
Indian  to  be  enrolled. 

Like  the  black  students  who  followed  them  eight 
decades  later,  those  first  Indian  students  suffered 
considerable  “culture  shock”  in  adjusting  to  life  at  the 
previously  all  white  school.  Like  the  Duke  administration 
of  the  1960’s,  the  Trinity  administration  made  certain 
efforts  in  the  1880’s  to  help  the  new  non-whites  adjust 
successfully. 

By  1884,  the  government  grants  had  risen  to  $167  per 
annum  per  Indian  student.  Although  that  was  still 
considerable  more  than  the  annual  tuition  paid  by  white 
students,  apparently  it  was  no  longer  so  persuasive  a factor. 

In  that  year,  after  the  death  of  Braxton  Craven,  the 
Indian  students  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  College 
into  their  own  administrative  unit,  the  Cherokee  Industrial 
School.  And  after  1885,  there  is  no  record  of  Indian 
students  at  Trinity. 

I remember  thinking  back  about  that  history  in 
February  and  March  of  1969,  when  Duke’s  black 
students— whose  admission  saved  the  University  from  being 
denied  federal  grants  because  of  segregation— despaired  over 
their  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  Knight  administration 
here.  And  Howard  Fuller  announced  the  opening  of 
Malcolm  X Liberation  University  as  an  alternative  to  black 
students  who  had  given  up  trying  to  integrate  Duke 
University  in  any  truly  meaningful  way. 

There  was  a lot  of  things  about  those  struggles  of  the 
1960’s  that  were  exciting  and  dramatic  and  rewarding  and 
useful  and  lasting.  There  were  others  that  were  silly  and 
frustrating  and  embittering  and  worse  than  useless. 

It’s  good  to  remember  them  all,  and  to  learn  from  them. 
It’s  far  more  important  to  look  ahead  and  learn  how  to 
apply  their  lessons  to  what  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Jake  Phelps 
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Student  Power 

May,  1970.  Three  years  ago  this  month.  Several  hundred 
Duke  students  in  the  traffic  circle.  Log  barricades.  Fasting. 
Blocking  cars  and  buses  with  our  bodies. 

November,  1969  in  Washington— half  a million  of  us 
brought  no  results.  But  this  was  May  and  these  our  rites  of 
Spring,  the  birth  of  The  Revolution!  Cambodia,  Kent  State, 
Jackson  State,  and  now  we  were  in  the  streets  all  across  the 
country.  Solidarity  with  our  Indochinese  brothers  and 
sisters!  We  had  our  black,  white  and  yellow  martyrs,  and 
now  there  were  millions  of  us.  Revolution  Now! 

Ten  days  later.  The  American  Revolution  was  now  a 
historical  term  referring  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Our  best 
efforts— clearly  the  largest  outpouring  of  people  and 
principles  we  could  muster— had  failed  miserably.  We  could 
not  even  budge  Congress.  Nixon  stayed  in  Cambodia  at  his 
own  will  and  when  he  left  there  were  thousands  dead  in  his 


wake.  A basic  restructuring  of  American  society?  An 
uprising  of  the  oppressed  classes  to  seize  control  of  their 
own  lives?  A revolution? 

Mass  disillusionment.  Thousands  of  us  turned  to  “the 
system.”  Thousands  of  stayed  there.  Those  of  us  who  still 
remained  loyal  to  the  ideal  of  an  international  movement  of 
oppressed  peoples  had  a lot  of  hard  thinking  to  do  about 
our  roles  in  American  political  life.  Those  of  us  in  the 
student  movement  had  the  special  task  of  formulating  our 
new  style  of  participation  in  the  broader  national  coalition 
of  peoples.  The  central  message  relayed  to  us  by  the  failure 
of  the  1970  National  Student  Strike  was  our  blindness  to 
the  American  working  people.  Enclosed  in  our  ivory 
towers,  batting  our  political  principles  around  within  a 
cadre  of  like  minds,  we  believed  foolishly  that  the 
American  people  knew  with  us  that  the  war  in  Indochina 
was  a manifestation  of  American  economic  greed  and 
racism.  We  hit  the  streets  and  felt:  like  France,  like  China, 
like  the  Soviet  Union  the  working  people  will  join  us.  We 
were  young  in  those  days. 
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Belief  in  an  imfninent  Revolution  dictated  a style  of 
leadership  which  we  now  know  that  we  clearly  can  not 
afford.  The  working  people  would  follow  and  we  would  be 
the  vanguard,  the  spark  which  would  unite  the  nation.  We 
had  forgotten  a political  lesson  learned  years  before  from 
the  blacks  in  Mississippi:  black  people  will  lead  black 
people.  Vanguardism  was  elitism.  The  student  movement 
could  not  lead.  It  could  be  supportive  of  oppressed  peoples 
in  their  political  actions,  but  a rich,  privileged  elite  could 
not  lead  the  people  of  America  to  freedom.  As  blacks  must 
organize  blacks,  so  working  people  must  organize  working 
people. 

By  May,  1973  we  as  students  have  discovered  new  roles 
for  our  movement  within  the  larger  worldwide  struggle  of 
the  downtrodden.  We  know  that  the  Revolution  is  years 
away,  yet  we  are  firm  in  our  belief  that  a change  of  tactics 
rather  than  goals  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of 
a free  and  just  society  for  all.  We  know  that  our  vanguard 
of  the  1960’s  was  a racial,  sexual  and  economic  elite.  In 
light  of  our  new  knowledge  and  experience  we  have 
formulated  a new  phase  of  the  student  movement  based  on 
the  following  principles: 

(1)  The  university  must  be  viewed  by  the  students 
within  it  as  a microcosm  of  society-at-large.  Working  people 
ard  as  ill-treated  here  as  elsewhere.  Whenever  possible 
students  must  unite  with  Duke’s  labor  force  to  fight  battles 
chosen  and  led  by  the  working  people.  Struggles  for  student 
rights  are  justified  and  necessary,  but  students  are  basically 
an  economic  and  racial  elite  who  are  receiving  an  education 
at  the  expense  of  Duke’s  ill-payed  workers.  The  attainment 
of  students’  rights  must  be  viewed  as  an  action  in  solidarity 
with  the  worldwide  movement  to  attain  freedom  and  social 
justice  for  all  peoples.  Students  should  understand  their 
privileged  state  and  understand  that  their  struggle  is 
subordinate  to  the  struggle  of  those  who  are  truly 
oppressed. 

(2)  Students  must  realize  that  they  must  strive  to 
actualize  their  political  ideals  after  leaving  the  university.  In 
every  town  and  city  there  must  be  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
who  will  actively  support  genuinely  democratic  movements. 
Former  students  must  supply  alternative  community 
models,  alternative  press  and  physical  and  financial  support 
to  peoples’  movements  for  self-determination.  Education 
and  support  rather  than  leadership  are  again  the  keys  to 
successful  white,  lesiure-class  participation  in  the 
movement. 

(3)  People  must  work  under  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
present  ruling  class  system  which  inevitably  entails  a 
measure  of  buckling  under  to  oppressive  structures.  Cars  are 
all  made  by  a few  large  companies,  for  example,  and  to  own 
one  we  must  support  these  multi-national  corporate 
tyrants.  Students  should  realize,  however,  that  there  are 
certain  institutions  which  are  targeted  by  workers  for 
special  attention  or  which  commit  acts  of  such  an 
overwhelmingly  heinous  nature  that  political  and  moral 
necessity  demands  vigorous  opposition  to  their  activities. 
Presently  workers  have  targated  the  large  lettuce  growers  of 
California,  the  agribusiness  exploiters  of  migrant  families, 
for  a boycott  which  the  student  movement  should  support. 
Locally  the  workers’  need  for  a child  care  center  and  the 
struggle  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians  of  Robeson  County  to 
gain  self-determination  are  causes  which  students  should 
support.  The  Honeywell  Corporation  manufactures  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  anti-personnel  weapons  used  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  kill  Indochinese  people.  Graduating 


seniors  should  refuse  to  work  either  for  Honeywell  or  the 
Defense  Department.  The  examples  go  on  and  on. 

(4)  Radical  action  on  the  part  of  students  must  never 
cease.  The  American  people  should  be  ever  aware  of  the 
ferment  of  social  revolution  among  its  young  people.  It  is  in 
the  area  of  students’  rights  that  we  can  take  the  leadership 
in  asserting  our  own  desire  for  self-determination.  In  this 
way  we  can  empathize  with  our  truly  oppressed  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  can  learn  the  methods  of  the  ruling  class  in 
the  form  of  the  university  administration  and  senior 
faculty,  we  can  learn  techniques  of  education  and  support 
for  workers’  struggles  and  we  can  participate  in  the 
radicalization  of  other  students  who  experience  oppression 
at  Duke  and  decide  to  fight  it. 

(5)  Student  associations  including  ASDU  must  be  viewed 
as  means  towards  achieving  a free  and  just  society-at-large. 
As  a tactical  training  ground,  as  an  ally  to  workers  and  as  an 
eye-opener  to  the  ruling  class  at  work  ASDU  is  valuable 
beyond  the  very  real  benefits  and  freedoms  which  it 
achieves  fo:  students. 

(6)  In  addition  to  ASDU  Duke  needs  an  avowed  radical 
student  group  which  is  not  bound  by  the  kind  of 
accountability  to  students  which  necessarily  and  rightfully 
affects  ASDU.  This  group  should  view  itself  not  as  the 
vanguard  of  the  imminent  Revolution  but  rather  as  one 
group  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  democratic 
self-determination,  a model  community,  educational  center 
and  rallying  point  for  student  support  of  workers’  struggles 
and  student  leadership  of  their  own  struggles. 

The  basic  radical  assumption  remains  true:  There  are  the 
oppressed  and  the  oppressors.  The  oppressed  must  rise  up 
and  take  their  lives  into  their  own  hands.  This  is  the  goal  to 
which  we  are  dedicated.  Only  our  tactics  must  change  to  fit 
the  new  knowledge  of  a very  young  student  movement. 


Steve  Schewel,  ASDU  President  1972-73 
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ASDU 


As  a member  of  the  university  community,  your  life  and 
your  education  will  be  shaped  by  the  individuals  with 
whom  you  come  into  contact.  But  you  knew  that  already. 

More  important,  your  life  and  your  education  will  be 
shaped  by  the  nature  of  the  university  itself  and  the 
decisions  which  it  makes..  These  decisions  which  affect 
students,  and  their  import,  is  the  primary  reason  for 
ASDU’s  existence. 

The  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University  (ASDU) 
exists  to  insure  students  a voice  in  those  decisions  which 
affect  us.  This  philosophy  leads  ASDU  to  a wide  range  of 
concerns. 

For  instance,  as  a result  of  some  discussion  of  the  future 
of  physical  education  and  recreation,  a “task  force”  will  be 
set  up,  including  undergraduates,  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  university’s 
responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  preclude  the  value  of 
the  faculty’s  interest,  nor  the  interests  of  the 
administration.  However,  we  do  feel  that  because  of  our 
position  in  the  university,  we  also  have  a right  to  express 
our  views  on  policy  matters.  The  desire  to  insure  students’ 
representation  also  concerns  the  hiring  of  administrators. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  are  four  undergraduate 
members  of  a search  committee  which  will  select  a new 
dean  of  Trinity  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  short,  our  views  are  being  considered  on  these  and  all 
other  major  committees.  (We  make  200  annual 
appointments  to  university  and  faculty  committees.)  But 
power  in  most  cases  still  rests  with  the  upper 
administrators.  The  president,  the  chancellor  (internal 


affairs),  the  provost  (higher  academic  officer)  and  the  Vice 
President  for  Business  and  Finance  (whose  power  should  be 
obvious  — the  purse  strings).  These  men  (that’s  right,  no 
women)  along  with  the  deans  have  the  power  in  most  cases 
to  accept  or  reject  the  thoughts  of  committees. 

So,  ultimately  we  have  only  the  power  of  suggestion. 
Our  voices  must  be  reasonable,  we  cannot  outweigh  the 
faculty  and  the  administration  on  any  single  decision.  Thus, 
while  we  have  achieved  a formalization  of  student  input,  we 
still  have  little  substantive  control  over  the  decisions  which 
concern  us  and  our  education.  The  faculty  still  controls 
academic  decisions,  the  administration  continues  to 
exercise  its  judgment  on  our  behalf. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a pessimistic  view  of  student 
power,  however.  Student  power  and  student  government 
are  still  developing  at  Duke  and  we  recognize  the  length  of 
the  road  ahead.  The  limitations  imposed  by  committee 
system  of  governance  will  soon  become  apparent,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  University  Senate  as  a governance 
structure  have  yet  to  be  fully  studied  at  Duke. 

The  most  popular  form  of  university  senate  being 
discussed  is  a sort  of  bi-cameral  legislative  body  which  must 
approve  administrative  policies  and  actions.  Such  a 
structure  would  provide  veto  authority  (and  thus  true 
control)  over  decisions  to  be  made  for  the  university  as  a 
whole. 

By  the  way,  we’ll  conduct  interviews  this  fall  for  most  of 
the  undergraduate  representation  on  committees.  If  you 
want  to  have  direct  input  into  your  life  at  Duke,  watch  the 
ASDU  door  for  the  interview  times. 

I didn’t  mention  here  some  of  the  services  which  we 
provide  for  students  (one  is  freshman  orientation  the  “O” 
Program).  Come  see  us  in  the  ASDU  office  if  you  wish  to 
know  more  about  this  area  (which,  after  all,  is  more 
important  to  some  people  than  university  governance).  Or, 
if  you  want  to  learn  more  about  our  priorities  on  issues, 
find  out  what  I was  trying  to  say,  or  just  drop  by,  we’re  in 
104  Union,  on  West  Campus. 

Welcome  to  Duke  University. 

Curt  Martin 

ASDU  President 
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Financial  Aid  Dilemma 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  are  excerpts  from  articles 
written  H the  Chronicle  by  the  member  “Students 
Concerned  about  financial  aid  at  Duke.  ” 

In  the  last  issue  of  “Alumni”  magazine  featuring 
President  Nixon’s  inauguration  on  the  front  cover,  the  first 
article  addresses  itself  to  this  past  year’s  financial  aid 
program.  In  the  article  I.  Croom  Beatty,  Duke’s  financial 
aid  director,  calls  the  program  a success  because  it  meets 
the  needs  of  the  students  now  more  than  ever. 

Feeling  that  a major  injustice  has  been  done  in  not 
presenting  a fair  picture  of  Duke’s  financial  aid  program, 
Students  Concerned  decided  to  take  a poll.  Last  week  we 
sent  a questionnaire  to  each  student  in  Baldwin  Federation. 
Our  purpose  in  circulating  this  questionnaire  was  to  get  an 
idea  of  students’  reactions  to  the  newly  instated  financial 
aid  policy  and  to  generate  students’  ideas  and  thoughts 
about  possibilities  for  improvement. 

Of  the  425  questionnaires  sent  out,  200  were  returned. 
The  results  of  our  survey  reveal  anything  but  a successful 
program. 

The  following  comment  represent  common  sentiments 
of  the  students:  “Perhaps  Duke’s  destiny  is  to  become  a 
school  of  the  rich— while  financial  aid  students  work  the 
jobs  on  campus,  the  financially  fortunate  will  become 
Duke’s  privileged  class.” 

Another  student  replied:  “I  was  offered  a substantial 
sum  of  money  in  form  of  ‘Grant-in-Aid’  to  enter  Duke  as  a 
freshman.  This  aid,  however,  was  totally  cut  out,  I was 
offered  a large  National  Student  Defense  Loan,  and  told  to 
find  an  on-campus  job  for  my  sophomore  year  and  the  rest 
of  my  time  at  Duke.  My  parents’  income  has  not  gone  up 
more  than  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  I will  graduate  from 
Duke  owing  the  government,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and 
my  hometown  bank  about  $3700.  The  financial  aid 
department,  shortly  after  the  takeover  by  Mr.  Croom 
Beatty,  IV,  has  put  the  screws  on  me,  forcing  me  to  work 


harder  during  the  summer.  I am  not  bitter  about  the  whole 
thing  because  I foresee  paying  off  the  debts  wito  little 
difficulty.  Hopefully,  someone  who  really  needs  the  money 
that  I should  now  be  getting,  is  getting  it.” 

In  our  survey,  of  the  73  students  (36%  of  the  return)  on 
some  form  of  financial  aid,  55  are  on  the  self-help  package. 
Of  these  44,  work  anywhere  from  4 to  20  hours  weekly. 

It  was  the  job  portion  of  what  is  called  “Santa  Claus” 
package  that  generated  the  most  negative  response.  One 
student  argued  that  “I  would  probably  be  working  anyway, 
but  I should  be  able  to  establish  the  number  of  hours  1 can 
give.  Ten  to  fifteen  hours  is  simply  too  much." 

Furthermore,  if  a student  is  required  to  take  a job,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  a job  will  be  guaranteed  him/her  and 
that  the  job  will  prove  somewhat  more  than  stultifying. 
Fortunately  the  supply  of  campus  jobs,  although  at  the 
expense  of  Durham  workers,  has  met  the  expected  demand. 
However,  a few  students  complained  that  the  job  they  had 
accepted  did  not  yield  the  required  number  of  hours. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  students  who  worked  10  hours 
or  more  a week  cited  the  ill  effect  of  work  on  their  grades. 
36%  of  these  student  workers  expressed  no  effect  upon 
their  gradues,  while  10%  were  uncertain.  This  is  a 
significant  factor  because  the  self-help  package  offers  the 
student  a $600  job  and  a $600  loan.  In  order  to  earn  this 
$600,  a student  must  work  1 5 hours  a week  for  two 
semesters.  This  will  be  even  more  important  next  year 
when,  for  the  first  time,  freshmen  on  the  self-help  will  be 
given  a job  as  part  of  their  aid. 

Of  particular  concern  to  students  was  that  Duke  had  not 
presented  a fair  picture  of  their  financial  aid  before  entering 
Duke  (57%  responded  negatively,  35%  positively,  and  8% 
not  certain).  A senior  woman  commented:  “They  gave  me 
the  old  carrot  on  the  stick  deal,  and  jerked  it  away  after 
freshman  year.” 

The  University  fund-raising  drive  for  $150  million  to 
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support  several  important  projects  is  beginning.  Duke  needs 
to  emphasize  the  priority  of  financial  aid  strongly.  Most 
contributors  are  more  likely  to  give  to  buildings  ($17 
million  is  needed  for  a proposed  new  union)  than  to  help 
students  who  are  more  transient  as  well  as  a less  visible 
investment.  Another  important  factor  influencing  a 
potential  contributor’s  direction  of  contribution  is  his  or 
her  feelings  about  financial  aid  in  general.  It  is  well  known 
that  people  with  the  millions  who  have  “pulled  themselves 
up  by  the  bootstraps”  expect  no  less  from  others. 

Duke  must  emphasize  the  present  financial  and  crisis  and 
explain  to  the  contributors  the  need  for  additional  financial 
aid  funds  (and  not  just  more  and  more  loans).  If 
contributors  are  interested  in  giving  what  they  have  earned 
to  a university,  surely  they  must  be  somewhat  interested  in 
education.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  show  them  how  the 
quality  of  education  is  dependent  upon  financial  aid 
resources.  This  is  especially  true  today  with  the  increasing 
cost  of  private  education  (the  cost  of  Duke  is  expected  to 
rise  from  $4500  to  $4800  next  year  alone.) 

At  present,  the  financial  aid  program  stresses  two  forms 
of  aid.  The  first  is  that  of  a loan,  the  interest  rate  of  which 
will  probably  increase  from  3%  to  7%  next  year.  The 
second  increasing  form  of  aid  is  the  job  which  puts  a 
student,  who  is  already  at  a disadvantage  financially,  at  a 
further  disadvantage  scholastically. 

Doug  Glenn,  Chris  Paletta,  and  two  women  who  prefer 
to  remain  anonymous. 

The  plight  of  the  minority  student  at  Duke  University 
involves  far  more  than  a detrimental  and  inadequate 
financial  aid  program.  The  manner  in  which  this 
multi-faceted  dilemma  affects  the  minority  student  gives 
added  impetus  to  the  financial  aid  policy  here  at  Duke. 

The  initial  confrontation  of  the  student  and  the  financial 
aid  program  occurs  in  the  presentation  of  the  program  to 
the  prospective  minority  student.  The  university  outlines 
the  program  in  a vague  and  inadequate  manner.  The  student 
is  presented  with  a large  and  sufficient  form  of  aid  which 
later  develops  into  a chain  of  financial  obligations  which 
binds  him.  The  program  originates  with  a large  grant  (bait) 
which  declines  each  year  until  the  student’s  loan  places  him 
in  debt  beyond  his  financial  capacity,  even  after  graduation. 
In  an  effort  to  combat  the  dimensions  of  the  loan,  the 
student  finds  himself  working  more  hours  than  he  is 
normally  able  to  cope  with.  These  hours  in  turn  deduct 
from  the  vital  t;  ne  he  student  needs  to  study,  and  bring 
about  almost  coi  lplete  denial  of  social  activities. 

In  short,  the  minority  student  enters  Duke  University 
under  the  deception  of  a sufficient  grant,  and  leaves  with  a 
financial  debt  and  a great  many  questions  as  to  the  value  of 
his  experienc  at  Duke. 

A great  deal  of  the  problems  with  the  present  financial 
a d program  must  be  attributed  to  the  director  of  financial 
aid  I.  Croom  Beatty  IV.  The  minority  students  feel  that  he 
is  chief  among  the  problems  which  must  be  coped  with.  Mr. 
Beatty  is  far  from  able  to  relate  to  the  situation  from  which 
a minority  student  evolves.  He  further  makes  no  effort  to 
understand  the  situation  with  which  minority  students  are 
presently  faced. 

Mr.  Beatty  is  also  suffering  from  a deluded  concept, 
which  speaks  of  the  minority  student  as  the  recipient  of  a 
special  financial  favor.  This  concept  manifests  itself  in  the 
director’s  inability  to  comprehend  the  disatisfaction  which 


most  of  these  students  feel  towards  the  present  policy. 

Mr.  Beatty’s  background  gives  some  reason  for  his 
inability  to  relate  to  the  minority  student.  Being  a 
somewhat  wealthy  man  of  little  past  experience  towards  his 
present  position,  one  would  have  to  question  his 
appointment  to  such  a position  and  the  students’  role  in 
placing  him  there.  The  job  of  director  of  financial  aid 
should  be  handled  by  someone  who  is  more  responsive  to 
the  individual,  and  not  merely  overall  policy. 

The  minority  students  are  beginning  to  question  the 
consequences  of  our  present  financial  aid  program.  They 
are  asking,  “What  is  our  future  here  at  Duke?;  does  the 
University  have  a commitment  to  us?;  and  is  it  worth 
continuing  the  recruitment  of  prospective  minority 
students?”  Unless  some  total  alteration  of  the  program 
takes  place  in  the  near  future,  Duke  University  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  count  itself  among  those  universities 
possessing  a diversified  student  body.  The  presence  of 
minority  students  on  Duke  University  campus  is  a major 
factor  in  the  educational  process  which  enables  the  student 
to  relate  to  the  world  in  which  he  must  live. 

Without  a new  financial  aid  policy  Duke  may  find  itself 
void  of  minority  students.  Without  this  variety  of  students 
Duke  may  well  become  an  example  of  a segregated 
institution. 

If  this  is  the  future  that  awaits  us,  we  must  look  at  our 
present  financial  aid  policy  and  ask,  does  America  intend  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  its  minority  citizens? 

If  so,  Duke  University  has  an  obligation  to  its  minority 
students.  The  present  policy  is  an  attempt  to  make  those 
students  in  a working  class,  strive  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a university  possessed  with  inequity.  The  program  that  is 
used  in  the  future  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  minority 
students,  and  allow  him  to  participate  fully  in  the  college 
experience. 

Curtis  Miller  and  Kevin  Moore. 

Editor’s  note:  the  following  is  the  last  in  a series  of  four 
columns  by  the  Students  Concerned  about  financial  aid  at 
Duke.  Grey  Penney,  David  Paletta,  Pete  Junherman,  Chris 
Paletta,  and  a woman  on  financial  aid  who  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous  researched  and  wrote  today’s  column. 

Duke  is  not  the  only  institution  suffering  from 
inadequate  funds.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  article, 
this  is  a national  crisis.  However,  Duke  must  seek  original 
and  creative  alternatives  to  this  problem  if  it  intends  to 
develop  its  uniqueness  in  this  aspect  of  high  quality 
education.  In  his  inaugural  speech,  President  Terry  Sanford 
expressed  his  concern  that  Duke  not  become  a “carbon 
copy. ..of  the  half-dozen  great  universities  of  the  nation  of 
which  we  are  one.”  He  cited  the  greatest  goal  of  the 
University  to  be  the  positive  contribution  it  makes  to 
mankind.  But  by  accepting  and  instituting  the  national 
trend  of  Financial  Aid  programs,  Duke  has  denied  any 
creative  input  that  would  enable  us  to  achieve  this 
challenging  goal. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  philosophy  of  President 
Nixon  that  underlies  the  new  federal  aid  policy.  It  is 
basically  a traditional  one,  stating  that  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  our  universities  are  the  students  themselves, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  “they  will  earn  more  money 
and  enjoy  better  living  standards.”  This  philosophy, 
however,  does  not  coincide  with  the  philosophy  President 
Sanford  has  expressed  in  the  University  Planning 
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Committee  Report,  for  it  does  not  acknowledge  the 
immeasureable  value  of  the  contribution  incorporating  the 
national  financial  aid  policies  into  this  University,  our 
greatest  goal  becomes  one  of  secondary  importance. 

By  polling  a substantial  number  of  Duke  students,  we 
have  shown  that  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
financial  aid  program  is  indeed  valid.  Percentage -wise, 
minority  students  are  the  ones  most  strongly  affected  by 
financial  aid.  They  have -given  a personal  insight  into  the 
drawbacks  of  the  present  program.  Through  the  eyes  of 
these  students,  Duke's  financial  aid  program  is  not  a 
“success,”  and  should  not  be  viewed  as  such  until 
responsive  change  takes  place. 

Rather  than  take  a destructive  stand  that  offers  no 
remedy  for  the  problem,  our  group  sees  a need  to  present 
several  feasible  proposals.  If  constructive  change  is 
needed— and  according  to  the  students,  it  is— then  we  feel  it 
is  equally  important  to  recognize  student  proposals  when 
structuring  a program  that  affects  the  students,  and 
eventually  our  whole  society.  We  recognize  the  complexity 
of  financial  aid,  and  the  innumerable  problems  that  the 
University  must  confront  in  the  formulation  of  a viable 
program!  It  is  because  of  this  complexity  that  students  have 
demanded  input  into  its  formulation! 

These  are  our  proposals: 

1.  The  University  Planning  Committee  Report 
recommended  that  Duke  set  as  one  of  its  highest  priorities 
the  raising  of  SI 5 million  for  undergraduate  financial  aid. 
Assuming  a 5%  return,  this  would  increase  the  total  funds 
allocated  for  financial  aid  by  25%.  They  also  urged  that  the 
University  try  to  avoid  overburdening  the  student  with  loan 
repayments.  The  recommended  maximum  loan  of  $500  has 
already  been  increased  by  $100  in  this  year  alone.  The 
Financial  Aid  Department  hasignored  this  recommendation 
that  was  deemed  essential  by  the  Planning  Committee.  We 
see  much  value  in  the  Planning  Committee’s 
recommendation,  and  feel  it  should  be  acted  upon. 

2.  According  to  the  poll  last  week,  94%  of  the  students 
believed  that  student  input  into  the  program  is  essential, 
and  64%  believed  that  they  should  have  direct  input  into 
the  selection  of  the  Financial  Aid  director!  if  Duke  hopes 
to  construct  a program  that  is  satisfactory  to  students,  it 
must  know  what  the  students  are  asking  for.  Duke  can 
expect  discontent  as  long  as  it  continues  to  ignore  student 
opinion!  Since  students  share  in  the  financing"Gf"their  own 
education,  they~mtrsT"“atso  share  in  the  decision  making 
processes  in  this  area.  Thus,  Wc  feel  students  should  have 
significant  influence  in  this  matter! 

3.  Duke  is  among  the  few  universities  which  continue  to 
pay  students  to  attend,  regardless  of  their  need.  We 
consider  this  more  detrimental  than  beneficial.  If,  indeed, 
Duke  is  one  of  the  “half  dozen  great  universities”  in  the 
nation,  the  A.B,  Duke  scholarship  stipend  of  S500  should  not 
be  needed  to  attract  any  student  to  this  school.  In  the  past 
two  selections  of  A.B.  Duke  scholars,  the  stipend  has  been 
awarded  to  more  students  without  need  than  to  those  with 
need.  Last  year  alone  $8,500  was  awarded  to  student  who 
had  no  need.  Certainly  this  is  not  a policy  an  ailing  financial 
aid  program  should  subscribe  to. 

4.  It  was  cited  previously  that  a major  fund  raising  drive 
for  the  financial  aid  program  is  essential  for  the 
improvement  of  this  program!  We  feel  a permanent 
organization,  whose  sole  purpose  would  be  to  raise  funds 
for  the  undergraduate  financial  aid  program,  should  be 


established.  Such  an  organization  already  exists  for  the 
Athletic  Department.  It  is  called  the  “Iron  Dukes,”  and  is 
directly  engaged  in  fund  raising  projects  for  athletic 
scholarships.  We  feel  even  more  energy  should  be  directed 
into  a financial  aid  organization,  however,  for  the  money  it 
would  raise  would  be  available  to  a much  larger  and  a more 
needy  group  of  students. 

We  also  demand  that  over  the  course  of  the  next  four 
years,  Duke  begin  to  fund  its  athletic  scholarship  program 
solely  on  the  basis  of  need.  Last  year,  the  university 
allocated  $339,000  from  the  university  budget  to  the 
Financial  Aid  office  for  athletic  scholarships.  Meanwhile, 
more  and  more  students  must  work  and  assume  larger  loans 
(or  leave).  The  Iron  Dukes  raised  $250,000  for  the  same 
scholarship  program.  The  university’s  position  in  the  past 
has  been  that  it  will  not  change  its  policy  until  other 
universities  do  the  same.  Change  must  begin  somewhere.  Is 
Duke  to  lead  or  to  follow? 

5.  It  1 s also  been  stated  that  Alumni  prefer  to  see  their 
contributions  go  to  physical  structures,  such  as  a new  union 
building.  If  an  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  more 
contributions  to  financial  aid,  it  is  likely  that  there  would 
be  a move  from  a concentration  on  mere  pressing  needs, 
such  as  financial  aid!  Since  alumni  respond  to  the  priorities 
established  by  the  university,  we  feel  that  they  should  be 
made  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  financial  aid. 

6.  The  minority  students  have  expressed  distress 
concerning  the  present  financial  aid  program.  It  has  been 
only  recently  that  Duke  opened  its  admissions  to  minority 
students.  Yet,  the  new  financial  aid  program  discourages 
students  from  poorer  economic  backgrounds  from  even 
applying  to  Duke.  The  diversity  gained  by  admitting  these 
students  is  vital  if  Duke  is  to  continue  to  offer  a high 
quality  education.  We  recommend  that  Harold  Wallace, 
Dean  of  Black  Affairs,  have  direct  input  into  decisions  that 
affect  the  admission  of,  and  aid  to,  minority  students!  Dean 
Wallace  is  receptive  to  the  probelms  of  minority  students, 
but  unless  his  potential  is  recognized,  these  problems  will 
continue  to  be  ignored. 

7.  Of  the  students  polled  last  week,  57%  said  that  Duke 
did  not  present  a fair  picture  of  the  future  of  their  financial 
aid  packages  before  entering  this  university.  No  matter 
what  program  is  instituted,  there  should  not  be  one 
financial  aid  recipient  at  Duke  who  is  surprised  by  a sudden 
alteration  in  his/her  financial  aid. 

Tha^purpose  of  Students  Concerned  is  threefold.  First 
we  would  Iilc&'to^gpeak  for  students  on  aid  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  this  year’s  financial  aid  program.  Second,  we 
would  like  to  see  Duke  become  more  of  a benefit  to  society 
and  not  simply  a place  where  people  can  attend  to  “help 
themselves.”  Last,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  the 
initiative  ourselves  and  lead  Duke  in  a more  responsive 
direction  toward  its  goals. 

We  respect  and  agree  with  the  direction  and  goals  of 
Duke  presented  by  President  Sanford  in  his  inauguration 
speech.  We  are  merely  trying  as  students  and  fellow  human 
beings  to  help  the  university  realize  these  goals. 

Because  the  present  financial  aid  program  does  not  lead 
the  university  toward  its  desired  goals,  we  demand  that  the 
administration  take  immediate  action  in  implementing  our 
proposals.  This  is  our  university  and  we  should  work 
together  in  making  Duke  a better  place  to  live  and  learn.  If 
we  are  ignored,  people  will  look  back  at  Duke  five  years 
from  now  and  wonder  why. 
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LIFE  AT  DUKE 


On  Being  a First  Year  Student 


What  is  there  to  say  to  an  incoming  college  freshman?  I 
suppose  the  only  thing  one  can  say  is,  “Get  ready  for  the 
experience  of  your  lives,”  because  the  first  year  in  college  is 
an  amalgam  of  new  experiences.  Some  of  these  experiences 
are  good,  and  some  aren’t,  but  they  all  help  you  start  to 
wonder  (if  you  aren’t  already  wondering)  who  you  are, 
what  you’re  doing  at  Duke,  and  what  you’ll  be  like  when 
you  leave.  I feel  at  1’uerty  to  talk  so  much  about  what  an 
incoming  freshman  might  feel  because  l am  not  completing 
my  treshman  year. 

The  first  few  days  after  you  arrive  on  the  campus,  you’ll 
be  so  involved  in  admiring  the  gardens  and  the  Gothic 
architecture,  meeting  new  people,  changing  schedules  that 
you  may  not  have  time  to  stop  and  think  about  what  your 
year  will  really  be  ljke.  At  first  you  may  not  have  realized 
that  you’ll  go  through  rough  times  during  this  first  year  in 
school.  There  will  be  a lot  of  uncertainity  in  your  life  at 
this  stage. 

At  first  you  may  be  really  enthusiastic  about  what  your 
classes  and  professors  will  be  like.  Then  you  may  go  into  a 
large  lecture  hall  with  150  people  and  suddenly  realize  how 
impersonal  it  is.  Chances  are,  that  in  classes  like  these,  the 
professor  may  never  get  to  know  your  name.  You  might  be 
shocked  to  find  that  he’s  the  author  of  the  text  you’re 
using.  There  might  be  upperclassmen  in  the  lecture  with 
you,  too.  All  these  things  together  make  you  wonder  how 
you  — a freshman  — will  survive  this. 

Probably  there  will  be  problems  with  some  of  your  Math 
31  homework  — if  you  take  math.  So  you’ll  go  back  to  the 
dorm  and  have  a complaint  session  with  your  dormmates. 
Eventually,  too,  it’s  possible  that  you’ll  have  your  first 
encounter  with  a “C”  or  maybe  even  a lower  grade.  These 
arc  only  a few  of  the  prlblems  you  may  meet  in  your  first 
week  of  school.  However,  they’ll  make  you  wonder  just 
what  it  is  you’re  going  through  all  this  for.  Being  a 
freshman,  you  might  not  be  sure  about  your  major  at  Duke 
or  what  you  want  to  do  after  your  graduate.  You’ll  meet 
juniors  who  don’t  know  exactly  what  they  want  to  do  after 
graduation.  Then  you’ll  wonder  whether  you’ll  go  through 
two  years  of  college  and  still  not  know  what  you  want  to 
do  in  life.  Maybe  you’ll  decide  that,  whatever  it  is,  you 
can’t  really  prepare  yourself  for  it  at  Duke  or  any  ocher 
university. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  one  of  those  students 
who  comes  to  college  just  knowing  exactly  what  you  want 
to  do  — that  you  definitely  want  to  be  a doctor,  lawyer,  or 
mathematician.  Then  after  taking  a oursc,  unrelated  to  your 
“chosen”  field,  you  may  begin  to  wonder  it  you  wouldn’t 
like  to  take  a little  longer  to  decide.  You  might  even  take 
some  courses  in  “your”  field  and  decide  that  it’s  definitely 
not  for  you. 

In  any  case,  you’ll  probably  feel  the  need  to  talk  to 
someone,  and  you  may  not  even  know  who  would  really 
understand  your  particular  problem.  Maybe  you  just  won’t 
have  had  long  enough  to  develop  the  type  relationship,  in 
which  you’d  feel  comfortable  discussing  your  personal 
problems  or  feeling.  In  this  case,  you  might  feel  a little 
homesick,  but  then  there’s  always  the  telephone. 

For  freshman  coming  to  Duke  this  year  and  who  arc  on 
financial  aid,  there  might  bean  additional  problcm-that  of 
working  parttime.  You’ll  wonder  how  on  earth  the  people 


in  the  financial  aid  office  expect  you  to  work  parttime  and 
maintain  the  work  required  of  you  by  your  professors.  Of 
course,  you’re  coming  here  for  an  education,  but  you  can’t 
work  and  study  all  the  time.  You’ll  have  to  have  some  time 
for  yourself— to  go  out,  to  get  acquainted  with  people,  or 
maybe  even  just  to  rest. 

Above  I’ve  mentioned  some  of  the  probable  difficulties 
that  an  incoming  freshman  might  have,  not  to  discourage 
your  enthusiasm  about  coming  to  Duke,  but  just  to  give 
you  something  to  think  seriously  about.  The  things  I’ve 
mentioned  are  shared  not  only  by  Duke  freshmen,  but  by 
freshmen  everywhere. 

The:  are  good  things  about  college  life.  One  good  thing 

is  chat  you’ll  meet  so  many  different  people  from 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  people  you  meet  will  come  to 
mean  very  uuch  to  you.  In  addition  to  that,  you  can  learn 
something  from  everyone  you  meet— whether  their  lessons 
be  those  of  books  or  of  life  itself.  Also  good  is  that  all  of 
your  courses  won’t  be  excessively  hard  or  boring.  There  are 
some  courses  that  you  can  really  get  into.  Then  there  are 
always  the  “sympathetic”  upperclassmen  who’ll  tell  you 
that  you  will  be  able  to  get  into  more  courses  that  you 
want  after  you  get  through  freshman  year.  Finally,  there’s 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  others  have  survived;  they’ve 
passed  those  terrible  Chem  hourlies;  they’ve  gotten  those 
papers  in  on  time;  you  will  too— somehow. 

I’ll  repeat  here  that  there  will  be  bad  and  good  times; 
but,  in  any  situation,  you’ll  find  what  you  look  for.  If  you 
seek  the  bad,  you’ll  find  it;  likewise,  if  you  seek  the  good, 
you’ll  find  that  too. 

Whatever  your  experiences,  it’s  important  to  keep  things 
in  their  right  perspectives.  Don’t  magnify  your  problems, 
that  will  only  make  you  a sadder  person.  Anyway,  you’ll 
have  enough  problems  without  enlarging  any  of  them. 
Likewise,  don’t  take  too  lightly  those  things  which  are 
serious  i.e.,  your  work. 

Again  I say  you  won’t  have  a screen  around  you  to  filter 
out  the  bad  things.  However,  bad  things  sometimes  can  help 
us  find  out  what  we  don’t  want  for  ourselves  or  what  we 
don’t  want  to  be  like.  Take  each  thing— good  or  bad— as  it 
comes,  and  don’t  let  your  problems  take  you.  Know  that 
somehow  you  will  get  through  it;  don’t  be  afraid  or  timid 
because  when  you  come  out  of  it,  you’ll  probably  be  a 
better  you  for  having  been  exposed. 

While  I want  to  stress  coping,  I must  admonish  you  not 
to  stay  too  wrapped  up  in  yourself  and  your  problems. 
There  will  be  other  things  besides  you  happening  on 
campus  and  in  the  world.  Don’t  let  them  all  pass  you  by. 

Rhonda  Reid 
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Surviving  First  of  the  Year  Hassles 


As  a first  year  student  last  year,  I found  myself 
constantly  beseiged  with  unanticipated  and  unclear  choice 
dilemnas  for  which  I had  no  ready  answers.  My  greatest 
problem  arose  in  discovering  what  options  were  available 
for  me— options  which  could  ease  both  the  personal  and 
academic  complications  in  my  life.  And  although  each 
individual’s  experience  is  unique,  common  problems  often 
have  common  solutions,  and  for  that  reason,  1 would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  options  1 have  chosen  over  the 
past  year. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

Duke  University  stumbles  forward  with  an  elaborate  and 
confusing  framework  of  ambiguous  rules,  fine  print,  and 
minute  loopholes.  Some  rules  are  stifling  and 
discriminatory,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  avoided 
if  at  all  possible.  One  has  the  option  of  talking  to  the 


people  who  enforce  the  rules,  and  sometimes  by 
approaching  the  right  administrator  or  faculty  member  one 
can  circumvent  ridiculous  prcrcquisitics  or  requirements 
that  arc  intended  only  for  ordinary  students.  The  story  goes 
that  you  wouldn’t  be  here  if  you  were  “ordinary,”  so  be 
persistent  in  your  dealings  with  people  in  power.  If  an 
exciting  course  is  listed  as  needing  the  permission  of  the 
professor  to  enter,  impress  him/her  with  your  creativity, 
originality,  and  willingness  to  work,  and  you’ll  probably  get 
into  the  course. 

There  arc  rules  for  skipping  gym , rules  for  taking  exams, 
rules  for  getting  sick,  and  rules  for  getting  caught.  The 
deans  wield  considerable  power  in  your  favor  in  each 
instance,  if  not  so  much  on  paper,  than  in  connections  and 
pressure  tactics.  For  example,  a note  from  your  dean  will 
excuse  you  from  gym,  thus  sparing  you  9 AM  Saturday 
makeups— which  traditionally  consist  of  running  laps. 
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Similarly,  if  you  rhiss  an  exam  -for  any  reason,  it  is  to  your 
dean  that  you  must  appeal  for  a make-up.  The  deans  are 
extremely  friendly,  empathetic,  .and  anxious  to  help  ease 
unusual  burdens.  Their  primary  concern,  in  my  opinion,  is 
your  happiness;  they  more  than  almost  anyone  in  this 
school  are  apt  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  rate 
your  priorities  higher  than  those  of  other  administrators.  If 
you  felt  that  it  was  more  worthwhile  to  distribute 
YM-YWCA  literature  on  the  quad  one  day  than  go  to  gym, 
they  would  most  likely  agt-e  enthusiastically,  and  give  you 
an  excuse.  And  although  the  deans  are  traditionally 
noncommital  in  telling  one  what  to  do,  they  will  often 
make  all  the  alternatives  clear.  The  option  of  consulting  a 
dean  is  an  extremely  viable  one  when  an  academic,  or  even 
personal,  problem  arises,  and  it  should  be  exploited,  but 
not  abused. 

(Note:  Since  I have  only  come  in  contact  with  the  two 
freshperson  deans— Nathan  and  Jenks— I have  based  my 
generalizations  on  my  reactions  to  them,  and  I cannot 
attest  to  the  quality  of  the  other  deans.  Let  me  reemphasize 
that  my  comments  reflect  my  own  personal  experience 
which  some  may  disagree  with,  although  in  this  instance  I 
have  received  substantial  reinforcements  from  other 
students.) 

Course  Changes 

Do  not  be  intimidated  by  the  official  computerized 
course  printout  you’ll  be  receiving,  along  with  the  terse 
note  informing  you  that  schedule  changes  will  not  be 
entertain  until  Drop/Add  Day  during  the  first  week. 
Changing  a course  is  not  very  difficult.  If  you  discover  that 
you’ve  got  an  unbearable  schedule,  don’t  let  the  computer 
coerce  you  into  forfeiting  lunch  Monday-Wednesday-and 
Friday  as  it  did  me;  instead,  try  to  find  another  section  of 
the  course  that  meets  at  a different,  more  hospitable,  time, 
and  get  in  it.  If  you  arrive  at  Duke  knowing  that  a course 
must  be  changed,  decide  in  advance  what  you  wish  to 
replace  it  with,  and  attend  the  first  few  meetings  of  both 
classes.  Be  sure  to  consult  the  Schedule  of  Courses  booklet 
(thin  and  white  on  off-print,  with  frayed  edges)  for  precise 
information  beforehand,  though,  because  the  Bulletin  of 
Courses  (thick  and  orange)  lists  many  more  courses  that  are 
actually  offered  in  any  one  semester. 

Residential  Life 

Each  type  of  living  situation  has  its  own  particular 
merits  and  detriments,  (as  discussed  in  the  “residential  life” 
article  in  this  publication).  But  since  you  will  most  likely 
not  get  into  the  sight-unseen  dorm  you  apply  for,  any 
choice  you  make  now  will  probably  have  little  relevance 
later.  Keep  in  mind,  though,  that  switching  dorms  is  not  at 
all  a bad  experience;  on  the  contrary,  one  encounters  a 
much  broader  spectrum  of  friends,  as  well  as  a more  varied 
living  environment  if  one  does.  Students  often  fail  to 
matriculate  in  September  for  one  reason,  or  another,  and 
thus  their  dorms  will  have  vacancies— so  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  for  you  to  move  dorms  immediately  on  arrival  if 
you  are  completely  dissatisfied.  The  people  to  pester  are 
Barbara  Buschman  (men)  and  Lillian  Lee  (women),  both  in 
Housing  Management;  but  only  by  persistant  and  continued 
inquiries  to  them  will  you  be  rewarded. 

The  option  of  changing  dorms  at  mid-year  is  also 
particularly  appealing  to  many  students,  especially  those  in 
all  freshperson  dorms,  who  in  this  way  avoid  the  gargantuan 
and  bad-news  dorm  lotteries  held  every  April.  A 
little-realized  fact  is  that  it  is  easier  to  get  into  the  dorm  of 
<your  choice  if  you  apply  at  mid-year  than  if  you  wait,  and 


this  applies  especially  for  the  co-ed  dorms,  which  are 
traditionally  the  most  popular.  A switch  at  mid-semester  is 
an  investment  on  future  semesters— with  the  odds  in  your 
fayor. 

Each  dorm  has  its  own  regulations  for  permissible 
conduct,  but  a basic  rule  of  thumb  is,  do  anything  you 
want,  but  be  discreet;  don’t  be  blatant  when  you  break 
rules,  and  don’t  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Campus 
police  enter  the  dorms  periodically  (gasp)  to  check  fire 
equipment  and  such,  but  they  are  never  authorized  to  enter 
your  room  without  a search  warrant  (sigh). 

For  Those  Select  Residents  of  East  Campus 

Do  not  feel  forsaken  should  you  find  yourself  relegated 
to  East  Campus  on  arrival,  far  from  the  excitement  and 
bright  lights  of  West.  East  Campus  has  its  own  intangible 
qualiti  and  merits  that  give  it  a distinctive,  and  personal, 
atmosphere.  For  many  people  it  provides  a palatable 
contrast  to  the  often  beer  can  strewn  main  quad,  and  a 
blissful  q^t  of  natural  sounds  compared  to  the  blaring  and 
artificial  noises  emanating  from  fiat  sections  on  West  (there 
being  only  one  fiat  on  East.)  East  is  also  closer  to  the  city, 
closer  to  shopping,  closer  to  restaurants,  and  farther  from 
the  God-awful  Chem  building! 

In  summary,  the  important  decisions  that  must  be  made 
next  year  depend  ultimately  on  the  options  available  to  the 
student.  Finding  and  expoiting  these  options  involves 
learning  the  intricacies  and  peculiarities  of  this  institution, 
and  this  is  most  facilitated  by  using  the  greatest  option  of 
all— of  talking  to  the  people  around  us. 

Jonathan  Wright 
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Collective  Neurosis  at  Duke 


and  How  to  Survive  It 

Your  decision  on  where  to  live  next  year  may  well  prove 
a primary  determinant  of  the  quality  of  your  freshman 
“experience”  at  Duke.  It  is  much  simpler  to  change  courses 
than  to  switch  dorms;  and,  considering  the  increasing 
numbers  on  residential  waiting  lists,  your  chances  as  a 
first-year  student  of  gaining  admission  into  the  more 
popular  houses  are  much  greater  than  those  of 
upperclassmen  due  to  the  spaces  reserved  specifically  for 
incoming  students.  However,  if  your  ardent  hopes  in  the 
form  of  your  first  choice  fail  to  materialize,  don’t  despair. 
The  residential  situation  is  definitely,  though  sluggishly, 
progressing. 

Several  factors  enter  into  this  all-important  and 
far-reaching  decision— whether  you  prefer  East  Campus  or 
West,  a co-ed  or  unisex  situation,  how  much  you  or  your 
parents  are  willing  to  pay.  The  choice  was  not  always  so 
complicated.  As  recently  as  three  years  ago,  all  men  were, 
automatically  placed  on  West  (with  the  exception  of  the 
engineering  students)  an;all  women  were  located  on  East; 
just  this  year  were  the  all-male  Trinity  College  and  Women’s 
College  officially  consolidated.  As  a result  of  the 
“residential  revolution”  sparked  by  the  1969  creation  of 
the  Residential  Life  Committee  and  the  enactment  of  its 
subsequent  proposals,  the  sexes  were  finally  permitted, 
however  reluctantly,  to  mix.  Two  men’s  dorms  (Brown  and 
Pcgram)  and  two  co-ed  houses  (Southgate  and  Wilson)  were 
created  on  East,  and  on  West  CAmpus  evolved  two  co-ed 
dorms  (York  and  Mirccourt)  and  two  co-ed  federations. 
(Federations  consist  of  several  adjacent  dormitories  which 
collectively  sponsor  recreational  activities,  house  meetings, 
etc.)  These  developments,  needless  to  say,  somewhat  eased 
the  frustrations  generated  by  the  uncomfortable  social 
climate.  Next  year  another  women’s  dorm.  Wannemakcr, 
will  appear  on  West  Campus,  a generous  concession  granted 
by  former  Dean  Robert  Krueger  after  his  laconic  rejection 
of  three  successive,  RLC-approvcd  proposals  for  additional 
co-ed  housing  on  West.  In  short,  we’ve  come  a long  way, 
but  the  struggle  is  far  from  over. 

In  order  to  retain  some  scmblcncc  of  order  in  what 
doubtless  seems  a chaotic  state  of  affairs,  l will  briefly 
outline  the  options  open  to  first-year  students  and  those 
open  only  to  upperclassmen  but  which  may  prove  of 
interest  later.  First  I will  concentrate  on  what  qualities 
distinguish  East  Campus  and  West;  the  second  distinction 
will  be  based  on  various  types  of  housing  (i.e.,  all-women’s, 
all-men’s,  co-ed,  all-freshman,  independent-independents, 
fraternities,  and  cross-sectional  independents).  No  single 
situation  is  paradigmatic,  and  most  of  what  follows  is 
garnered  from  the  personal  opinion  and  experiences  of  my 
first  year. 


Choosing  between  East  and  West  Campus  is  not  merely  a 
choice  between  Gothic  and  Georgian  architecture;  both 
environments  provide  certain  unique  advantages  and 
drawbacks.  West  Campus  contains  most  classroom  building 
and  the  cu.mitories  (except  the  “new  dorms”)  are  Gothic, 
and  accessible.  The  fundamental  advantage  of  West  is  that 
most  of  the  “action”  is  there.  If  you  aren’t  infatuated  with 
the  idea  of  crowds  and  raucous  music,  you  might  prefer  to 
live  on  East  Campus.  Smaller,  greener,  quieter,  East  has  its 
own  library,  art  museum,  and  infirmary.  However,  a 
primary  drawback  to  East  is  the  compulsory  board 
contract,  anathema  to  many  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
eat  elsewhere.  But  I feel  that  this  consideration  is 
compensated  for  more  than  adequately  by  the  possibility  of 
studying  in  your  own  room  and  the  low-key  familiarity 
inherent  in  East. 

First-year  men  choose,  or  may  be  placed,  in  any  of  four 
housing  classifications.  “Freshman  houses”  are  precisely 
that,  and  hold  both  assets  and  disadvantages.  Living  solely 
with  other  first-year  men  means  that  everyone  there  is 
going  through  approximately  what  you’re  going  through, 
but  it  also  mean  that  no  upperclassman  will  be  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  to  solve  your  collective  or  individual 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  be  exempted  from 
any  grave  inferiority  complexes  stemming  from  your  being 
a freshman  (emphasis  mine)  in  a cross-sectional  men’s 
house.  And  there  is  a cogent  argument  on  the  advantages  of 
meshing  with  members  of  your  own  class  (group  solidarity, 
you  know).  Cross-sectional  houses  provide  upperclassmen 
for  advice  and/or  condescension,  but  may  lack  the 
close-knit  quality  of  a small  freshman  house.  Another  type 
of  housing  is  euphemistically  dubbed 
“independent-independent,”  which,  translated,  means  living 
in  a fraternity  where  you’re  not  in  the  fraternity.  This  may 
prove  helpful  or  detrimental,  depending  on  your  personal 
preferences  and/or  prejudices.  Just  don’t  let  your 
insecurities  get  out  of  hand. 

Women  may  choose  either  of  two  options,  all-women’s 
dormitories  or  co-ed  houses.  Sororities  do  not  live  on 
campus,  a situation  viewed  by  many  as  beneficial, 
encouraging  greater  diversity  and  intermingling  within 
sororities,  though  this  may  also  result  in  eclaves  of  “sisters” 
within  the  dorm.  However,  the  atmosphere  appears  at  least 
superficially  healthy.  Women  frequently  choose  a women’s 
dorm  over  a co-ed  house  in  hopes,  of  greater  privacy  or  in 
response  to  parental  imperatives,  though  some  genuinely 
prefer  the  all-girl  atmosphere.  Personally,  after  moving  from 
an  all-women’s  dorm  to  a co-ed  dorm,  substantiated  by 
feeling  that  a co-ed  living  situation  is  generally  less  tense, 
homogeneous,  and  restrictive  than  a women’s  dorm. 
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Personal  biases  aside,  women’s  dormitories  are  now 
experiencing  their  first  taste  of  complete  regulatory 
autonomy,  a result  of  the  extensive  efforts  of  the  Campus 
Community  Council. 

The  co-ed  houses  (all  four  of  them)  provide  a limited 
variety  of  experiences  and  formats,  and  frequently  serve  as 
a catalyst  for  moving  off-campus.  Southgate,  which  is  on 
East  Campus,  as  of  next  year  will  house  men  and  women  on 
the  same  floor,  but  on  separate  halls  (bathroom  facilities, 
you  understand  . . .)  The  atmosphere  is  informal,  and  the 
social  pressure  for  “dates”  is  considerably  reduced; 
friendships  are  relatively  fluid  and  easy  to  cultivate.  My 
conception  of  a co-ed  house  before  coming  to  Duke  has 
carried  slightly  orgiastic  connotations  — (entirely 
unsubstantiated,  alas!) 

Two  of  the  remaining  co-ed  options  fall  into  an  entirely 
different  category,  that  of  the  “new  dorms.”  Located  on 
West  Campus,  these  dorms  are  neo-Gothic  (-).,  expensive 
and  nearly  impregnable  to  those  who  wish  to  move  there. 
Wall-to-wall  carpeting,  the  much-coveted  air-conditioning, 
and  the  sad  fact  that  York  and  Mirecourt  constitute  the 
only  two  co-ed  options  on  West  account  for  their 
impressive  and  nearly  static  backlogs.  However,  some 
complain  about  the  quasi-“hotel  atmosphere”  of  these 
dorms,  specifically  their  nearly  uniform  rooms  and  the  lack 
of  interaction. 


A few  postcripts  inserted  here  concerning  the 
above-mentioned  housing  options  and  their  concommitant 
myths  might  be  in  order.  On  East:  1)  Yes,  Giles  and  Bassett 
(2  women’s  dorms)  are  renovated,  if  you  don’t  mind  having 
your  own  creativity  stymied  by  someone  else’s  view  of 
“chic”  (expressed  mostly  in  greens  and  oranges,  with  beads 
for  closet  doors).  Harumph.  But  the  floors  are  carpeted  and 


I hear  they  have  inimitable  kitchens.  2)  Jarvis  and  Aycock 
are  not  in  such  squalid  condition  as  is  commonly  pictured. 
Jarvis  was  painted  just  this  year,  and  they  have  a fairly  good 
piano,  not  to  mention  the  scintillating  personalities  on  third 
floor.  True,  something  should  be  done  about  Jarvis’  sagging 
parlor  roof  ...  3)  Epworth,  a woman’s  dorm  on  East, 
deserves'  a special  word.  Formerly  an  inn,  its  large  rooms 
and  spacious  proches  lend  Epworth  a unique  air  of  privacy 
and  individuality.  Though  formerly  known  as  a “house  for 
the  contemporary  arts,”  Epworth  this  spring  changed  its 
admission  policies  to  include  those  with  varied  interests.  An 
open  lottery  with  a prerequisite  application  constitute 
present  application  procedures. 

On  West:  1)  Grad  Center  is  not  the  inferno  incarnate. 
Though  perhaps  homely  (sic)  in  appearance,  it  is  nontheless 
unusual  in  attracting  by  whatever  method  a diverse  group 
of  women.  Grad  Center  also  contains  its  own  cafeteria,  arid 
most  women  seem  to  find  the  grad  students  to  be  very 
worthwhile  people.  2)  Hanes  House  accepts  female  nursing 
students  only.  Enough  said  . . . 

So  much  for  “normalcy”— on  to  better  things.  The  only 
remaining  co-ed  house  on  campus  is  an  “experimental” 
residential  community  designated  as  s.h.a.r.e.  (Student 
House  for  Academic  and  Residential  Experimentation) 
open  to  upperclassmen  only.  Housed  in  Wilson  on  East 
Campus,  s.h.a.r.e.  operates  on  the  belief  that  living  and 
learning  are  inseparable  experiences,  and  thus  initiates 
activities  such  as  poetry  readings,  house  courses,  and 
dinners  with  faculty.  Physically,  Wilson  House  is  arranged 
by  suites  alternately  male  and  female,  which  relieves  the 
bathroom  dilemma  and  offers  a near  ideal  co-ed  situation. 
Admission  until  this  spring  was  selective,  based  on  concrete 
signs  of  academic  motivation  (i.e.,  Program  II,  independent 
study,  etc.),  but  admission  for  next  fall  was  conducted  as  a 
lottery  open  to  anyone  who  filled  out  the  lengthy 
prerequisite  application,  s.h.a.r.e.  depends  on  the  active 
participation  of  its  members  to  stimulate  “academic 
innovation”  (a  catch-all  phrase  at  Duke.)  From  the 
enthusiastic  response  of  the  “Wilsonians  and  the  size  of 
the  waiting  lists,  it  is  obvious  that  more  options  similar  to 
s.h.a.r.e.  should  be  made  available  to  students. 

One  other  alternative  exist  for  those  interested  in  a 
communit/  learning  experience.  This  is  a “Program  3” 
option,  and  offers  a related  course  program  in  which  all 
members  participate.  The  plan  offered  by  Baldwin 
Federation  for  this  fall  is  entitled  “Twentieth  Century 
America”.  The  Baldwin  plan  is  open  to  first-year  students, 
and  includes  English,  political  science,  history,  and 
sociology  courses  relevant  to  the  topic.  These  programs  last 
one  year  only,  though  they  may  be  continued  by  a 
different  group  of  people  at  a later  date. 

After  this  plethora  of  description,  you  have  probably 
decided  just  to  choose  the  cheapest  place  and  forget  it. 
Don’t.  It’s  a temptation,  but  the  time  invested  in  selecting 
the  situation  most  compatible  with  your  personal  lifestyle 
is  well  worth  the  effort.  A hint  - if  you  think  that  you 
would  like  to  live  on  West,  sometime  later  perhaps,  apply 
now,  for  it’s  much  easier  to  move  to  East  from  West  than 
vice  versa.  And  if  you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  housing 
situation  next  year,  seek  out  alternatives.  You  have  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  get  to  know  people  in  order  to  have  the 
optimal  chance  of  being  accepted.  The  responsibility  in  this 
aspect  of  university  life,  as  in  most  others,  is  primarily 

individual. 

Marat  Moore 


A Castle  in  Fiefdom 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a reprint  from  the 
Chronicle. 

The  statistical  trend,  as  well  as  the  articulatrd  ideals  of 
student  leaders  at  Duke,  confirm  the  status  quo  fact:  Duke 
is  a residential  campus  and  will  remain  so  in  the  near 
future— this  despite  the  laments  of  tiscal  troubleshooters  in 
the  administration  who  would  rather  that  Duke  have 
followed  the  nation  trend  toward  off-campus  living. 

Though  I am  happy  to  see  Allen  building  respond  to  the 
desires  of  students,  I can’t  help  but  be  disappointed  that 
this— the  residential  campus— is  what  the  students  want.  The 
following,  an  exaggerated,  melodramatic,  and  sourly 
moralistic  essay,  is  intended  to  explain  my  disappointment, 
and  to  renew  a spirit  of  doubt  about  the  value  of  our 
campus  society. 

The  phrase  “residential  campus”  is  a shell  which  encloses 
a number  of  Duke’s  negative  characteristics.  It  is  a schism, 
both  in  the  psyche  and  in  the  practice  of  most  Duke 
students,  between  the  town  and  the  University.  It  is  a 
rejection  of  Durham’s  people  (many  will  recall  the  “grit” 
jokes  of  their  freshman  year),  an  insulation  from  Durham’s 
problems,  and  an  unhealthy  immersion  in  the  University 
atmosphere— an  atmosphere  almost  entirely  the  creation  of 
the  privileged  white  people  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  our 
faculty,  student  population,  and  administration. 

Norms  engendered  in  students  by  this  same  atmosphere 
mesh  nicely  with  the  routine  that  is  born  of  a heavy 
academic  load.  One  studies  until  one  is  tired,  or  bored,  or 
bummed  out;  then  one  turns  to  dope,  alcohol,  sex,  or  the 
yoga  group  for  an  injection  which  should,  if  large  enough, 
get  one’s  soul  right  again. 

Clubs  and  activities  proliferate  constantly  at  Duke,  but 
unfortunately,  with  only  very  few  exceptions,  the  function 
of  these  activities  is  to  breed  a tepid  self-satisfaction  about 
studenthood  and  the  University.  Too  many  clubs  and  too 
many  club-like  dormitories  contribute  rather  neatly  to  the 
establishment  of  a happy,  well-entertained,  and  closed 
academic  community  at  Duke. 

The  components  of  Duke’s  residential  campus  seem  to 
derive  from  an  institutional  passion  for  order,  which  finally 
narrows  the  experience  of  the  University  citizen.  The  more 
closely-knit  living  groups  on  West  Campus  arc  exemplary. 

Here  we  have  the  individual  enclosed  within  a social  and, 
simultaneously,  residential  unit.  The  whole  of  the  male 
population  is  splintered  and  segmented  into  groups  who  in 
some  cases  not  only  live  as  units,  watch  “the  tube”  as  units, 
and  party  as  units,  but  study  in  assigned  rooms  in  Social 
Sciences— more  or  less  as  units. 

The  Dining  Hall  arrangement  typifies  this  trend.  (Bless 
the  Cl  for  its  dcvianccs!) 

A residential  system  like  this  continually  tempts  the 
individual  to  seek  a peer  group  which  best  approximates  his 
or  her  style  and  attitudes,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  all  the 
symmetry,  the  certainty,  and. the  comfort  which  such  an 
environment  can  provide.  As  evidence  that  this  system 
breeds  a dislike  for  challenge  and  change,  we  need  only 
remember  the  sentiment  aroused  this  fall  in  favor  of 
sedating  the  campus  press  so  that  it  would  become 
“representative”  rather  than  controversial.  (Tom  Jefferson, 
turn  over!) 

This  criticism  of  the  residential  system  must  be  balanced 


with  the  recognition  that  the  phenomenon  is  inevitable. 
Everyone  tends  to  define  for  himself  or  herself  a fairly 
homogeneous  peer  group.  (Anticipating  indictments  for 
hypocrisy,  I must  admit  that  I am  perhaps  guiltier  than  the 
next  person  on  this  count.) 

Yet  ther  are  degrees  to  the  indulgence  of  this  craving 
for  psychic  security.  Given  that  it  is  not  a positive 
characteristic  of  any  residential  system,  that  it  does  not 
contribute  to  growth  and  critical  thinking  but  rather  effeecs 
a kind  of  social  and  intellectual  monotony— then  a 
university  community  should  want  to  minimize  this 
segmentation,  to  structure  it  out  in  favor  of  a residential 
organization  which  would  place  the  individual  in  the 
position  of  encountering  an  authentic  variety  of  people  and 
viewpoints  while  in  the  university. 

OthervU'-e  the  talents,  skills,  knowledge  perceptions,  and 
feelings  of  any  individual  are  not  shared  in  the  way  they 
should  be.  They  are  not  as  likely  to  be  a source  of  wonder, 
doubt,  inspiration,  or  genuine  anger  to  other  members  of 
the  community,  as  they  could  be. 

If  you  think  this  type  of  sharing  is  happening  now,  I 
challenge  you  to  spend  one  afternoon  watching  “the  tube” 
with  any  of  about  twenty  living  groups  on  West  Campus, 
and  then  describe  to  me  the  kind  of  intellectual  or  moral 
epiphany  with  which  that  experience  has  enriched  your  life. 

What  does  the  community  feel  about  the  present 
arrangement?  What  complaints  does  one  hear?  What  vision 
of  residential  life  do  students  offer?  When  is  the  last  time 
you  heard  anyone  raise  any  basic  questions  about  the 
nature  of  the  residential  campus  at  Duke? 

The  most  common  complaint  in  my  experience  has  to 
do  with  the  deterioration  of  the  older  dormitories  on  West 
Campus  and  the  “need”  for  larger  rooms,  newer  furniture, 
innovative  commons  rooms,  etc.  Now  of  course  students  at 
Duke,  like  all  other  human  beings,  deserve  to  have  a good 
bed,  and  some  private  space,  and  heat  and  running  water 
and  indoor  toilets.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  while  human 
beings  five  miles— or  in  some  cases  five  blocks— away  lack 
one  or  more  of  the  above,  Duke  students  have  them  all. 
(How  many  of  those  human  beings  will  ever  go  to  a 
university  anywhere?  Why  not?) 

In  this  broader  context  what  Duke  students  “need”  is 
not  an  array  of  luxuries  for  our  living  places,  but  rather  a 
dimension  to  our  education  which  would  ensure  an 
understanding  of  the  distinction  between  “need”  and  want, 
between  “right”  and  privilege. 

Instead  of  this  we  will  have  new  layers  of  insulation.  As 
Exhibit  A we  might  consider  the  proposed  new  Union 
Building,  which  would  (as  current  plans  have  it)  encourage 
us  all  to  stay  around  campus,  listen  to  rock  music,  drink 
beer,  and  perhaps  even  do  a little  shopping.  Why  bother 
with  Durham  at  all?  Duke  could  consummate  the  old 
criticism  that  it  constitutes  a castle  within  a fiefdom. 

Thoughts  of  a greater  variety  of  living  options— larger 
numbers  of  students  off  campus,  random  cross-sectional 
dorm  assignemnts  on  both  campuses,  a concerted  effort  to 
lower  the  rent  by  foregoing  some  of  the  luxuries  both 
projected  and  contemporary— define  a direction  in  which  I 
hope  the  University  will  someday  move.  For  the  time  being, 
though,  I think  v/e  would  do  well  to  consider  the  ills  of  the 
present  system. 

Charlie  Ebel 
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On  Living  Religiously 


While  you  may  have  never  darkened  the  cloisters  of  any 
of  our  world’s  centers  of  organized  religion,  interaction 
with  others  at  Duke  will  provide  you  with  a religious 
experience.  While  this  experience  will  probably  be  less  than 
mystical,  many  times  (indeed  perhaps  at  all  times)  we  arc 
called  upon  to  make  choices  which  reflect  our  ultimate 
concerns,  our  relationships  with  others,  our  understanding 
of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  around  us.  These  arc  the  stuff 
of  a person’s  religion,  one’s  way  of  looking  at  things,  one’s 
decisions  to  be  or  do  this  or  that;  in  short,  religion  is  an 
attitude  of  personality  manifest  in  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
actions  plus  a search  for  the  basis  of  that  attitude). 

You  will  become  a different  person  at  Duke.  Your 
conception  of  “you”  provided  by  friends  at  home  will  not 
be  the  same  as  that  provided  by  new  friends  here.  Indeed, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  parts  of  you  that  you  would  like  to 
leave  at  home  and  new  visions  of  yourself  that  you  would 
like  to  attain  here.  The  radical  change  of  environment  from 
high  school  to  college  encourages  self-examination, 
questions  familiar  values,  and  provides  the  means  by  which 
to  realize  (as  well  as  blanket)  one’s  authentic  self.  Its  up  to 
us  to  emerge  from  the  university  making  what  we’ve 
learned  a part  of  us,  instead  of  learning  only  about  this  or 
that  subject  and  never  relating  it  to  ourselves. 

Duke  provides  a unique  opportunity  in  the  development 
of  relationships,  for  when  again  will  engineers  be  in  such 
close  contact  with  philosophers,  or  liberals  with 
conservatives,  or  prc-incds  with  bus  drivers.  A moritorium  is 
offered  here  in  which  there  is  time  to  understand  one 
another,  to  sec  why  our  friends  arc  choosing  particular 
paths,  and  to  sec  how  much  alike  we  all  really  are.  And  if 


enough  time  and  care  is  taken,  we  will  begin  to  sec  others 
not  as  objects  of  competition  or  as  a means  to  be  used,  but 
rather  as  ends  in  themselves,  people  like  ourselves  with 
similar  desires,  dreams,  and  feelings,  resulting  in  the 
development  of  a true  community. 

But  what  is  most  important  and  will  influence 
everything  else  is  one’s  ultimate  concern.  By  this  I mean 
that  which  is  foremost  in  a person’s  thoughts  when  they 
make  decisions,  and  by  which  they  place  things  into 
perspective.  Another  way  of  looking  at  this  is  by  imagining 
yourself  to  be  at  the  point  in  time  at  which  you  plan  to 
achieve  your  ultimate  concern.  If  it  is  four  years  from  now 
at  the  door  of  a professional  or  graduate  school,  then  every 
decision  you  make  will  be  towards  getting  the  right  grades, 
and  this  will  be  your  ultimate  concern.  Or  if  it  is  four  years 
from  now  at  the  beginning  of  a marriage  ceremony,  then  all 
your  efforts  will  be  towards  meeting  the  right  person,  and 
your  ultimate  concern  will  be  appearances.  But  if  it  is  that 
point  in  time  at  which  you  leave  this  world,  then  every 
decision  you  make  will  be  towards  doing  what  is  most 
important  to  you,  and  your  ultimate  concern  will  be  to  live 
a full  life,  growing  in  awareness  and  placing  all  life 
(including  your  own)  in  front  of  everything  else. 

The  places  and  situations  which  provide  the 
opportunities  for  growth  and  learning  are  as  many  as  make 
up  Duke.  Classrooms,  dormitories,  quad  talks,  and  late 
night  walks  on  Campus  Drive  arc  just  a few  of  the  times  and 
places  in  which  you  will  have  a religious  experience.  You 
might  even  try  the  Chapel,  but  1 would  suggest  times  other 
than  Sunday  mornings. 

Clark  Clipson 
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Where  To  Go 
If  You  Want  To 
Do  It  On  Sunday 


Religious  convictions  for  most  are  interwoven  in  their 
lifestyle.  To  live  is  to  feel  the  celebration.  But  often  we 
seek  some  established  time  and  place  to  join  others  who 
share  our  beliefs  and  to  develop  a sense  of  belonging  to  a 
religious  community. 

For  many  Christians,  the  traditional  eleven  to  twelve 
service  and  perhaps  some  additional  fellowship  meetings 
help  satisfy  the  needs  for  community.  The  chapel  is  an 
impressive  display  of  a Christian  worship  service.  The  choir 
provides  an  opportunity  for  those  who  enjoy  religious 
music  to  study  and  perform  as  a part  of  the  worship. 
Sometimes  the  chapel  invites  speakers  who  have  particular 
messages  of  inspiration.  Sister  McAlister,  Bishop  Ninthrop 
and  other  nationally  known  people  have  spoken  in  the 
cha  el.  However,  because  of  the  huge,  impersonal 
atmosphere  some  of  the  most  interesting  people  seem 
distant  and  more  academic  than  personal. 

For  those  who  want  to  worship  on  Sunday  and  do  not 
find  satisfaction  in  the  chapel,  other  services  are  held  on 
campus.  Catholic  students  and  others  who  enjoy 
contemporary  worship  hold  a weekly  folk  mass  on  Sunday 
mornings.  These  services  and  the  additional  Catholic 
student  fellowship  are  the  center  of  the  Catholic  sense  of 
community  at  Duke. 

For  those  who  prefer  a more  fundamental  Biblical 
approach  to  Christianity,  a nearby  church  called  Blacknell 
holds  weekly  services  which  are  quite  popular  with  the 
conservative  Christians  on  campus.  1 personally  could  not 
relate  to  the  narrow  interpretations  offered  but  1 was 
impressed  by  the  choir  and  felt  quite  welcome  in  the 
friendly  atmosphere.  On  campus,  Inter-Varsity  and  Campus 
Crusade  hold  meetings  for  Christians  who  are  into  an 
evangelical  faith  and  the  Bible.  Some  students  find  what 
they  want  in  these  organizations.  1 find  them  Bible  verse 
oriented  but  lacking  the  dedication  to  social  change  and 
humanism  the  Bible  proclaims.  Individuals  in  the  groups 
vary  in  religious  tolerance  from  some  who  show  their 
dedication  to  their  belief  without  being  obnoxious  to 
others  who  will  not  listen  to  a person  who  does  not 
absolutely  agree  with  their  “one  way”  of  interpreting 
Christianity. 

An  Episcopal  church  called  St.  Joseph’s  which  is  near 
campus  offers  contemporary  services  at  the  traditional 
Protestant  time  of  11:00.  Their  friendliness  and  warmth  is 
welcoming  though  the  service  is  not  always  well 
co-ordinated. 

Other  students  have  found  a sense  of  community  in  local 
churches  near  campus  which  are  primarily  composed  of 
Durham  people.  1 would  encourage  at  least  visiting  some  of 
the  churches  in  the  area  if  only  to  meet  some  of  the  people 
in  the  city  in  which  you  will  be  living. 


Hillel  is  an  active  Jewish  community  on  campus  that 
meets  on  Friday  nights.  In  Hillel  Jewish  students  find  the 
pride  and  respect  for  their  Judaism  that  is  often  lacking 
among  the  majority  of  the  student  body. 

Various  denominational  Protestant  ministers  help 
co-ordinate  special  programs  one  of  which  is  United 
Ministries.  I went  to  a couple  of  Friday  night  suppers  and 
learned  of  some  of  their  projects.  I’m  not  sure  what 
direction  they’ll  take  in  the  fall.  David  May,  the  Baptist 
chaplain,  is  a great  person  to  seek  if  you  have  any  personal 
hassles. 

Durham  has  some  religious  communities  that  usually 
welcome  visitors.  Omega  House  on  Oregon  St.  is  a group  of 
Christians  who  often  have  an  open  house  or  special  program 
to  welcome  those  interested  in  what  they  are  experiencing 
as  a living  group.  Suruban  partners  is  a living  group  that  is 
into  both  their  faith  and  active  social  change.  I am  a 
member  of  a community  that  is  dedicated  to  social  change 
but  the  group  is  still  evolving  and  our  specific  convenant  is 
not  yet  formed. 

For  those  whose  faith  centers  in  Eastern  philosophy  and 
inspiration,  Duke  offers  some  groups  of  various  sects  that 
advertise  their  meetings  in  the  Duke  paper. 

I’m  sure  l haven’t  covered  all  the  possibilities  for 
religious  celebration  at  Duke.  I’ve  spent  the  year  exploring 
and  have  often  been  bored  and  disappointed  by  services  1 
attended.  I’m  not  even  sure  a one  hour  weekly  service  can 
be  relevant  if  a person  docs  not  have  the  time  to  be  an 
active  member  of  the  church  community.  However,  I have 
found  some  services  inspirational.  Most  spiritual  inspiration 
for  me  has  come  when  I spent  time  alone  with  the  natural 
beauty  in  the  forests  or  gardens  where  life  itself  called  my 
senses  to  appreciation.  Diane  lirouxler 
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On  Getting  Educated  at  Duke 


Now  the  frustration  must  begin. 

You  probably  see  yourself  within  the  same  limits  that 
Duke  has  attached  to  you.  You  were  in  the  top  cream  of 
your  class,  you  perform  well  as  a student  and  probably  have 
expressed  to  Duke  your  interest  in  pursuing  graduate  or 
professional  studies.  Duke  lias  chosen  you  in  as  much  as 
you  have  chosen  Duke.  It  is  exciting  to  think  that  now  you 
begin  choosing  your  life. ..and  yet  infinitely  disappointing 
that  so  many  students  leave  Duke,  a product  of  the 
institution.  For  them  every  day  is  one  of  the  rest  of  their 
life  and  not  one  of  the  beginning  of  the  rest  of  their  life. 
The  education  that  you  give  to  yourself  here  can  make  an 
incredible  difference. 

The  teacher-subject-student  structure  has  been  provided 
as  a means  to  a goal  that  you  provide.  But  do  not  be  upset 
if  it  seems  to  fail,  that’s  great;  for  then  your  frustration  will 
become  the  energy  that  makes  appendages  grow  on  the 
structure,  and  those  appendages  will  make  you  live.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  function  at  times  as  a human  if  you  are 
preparing  to  be  a “professional”  for  a preconcieved  job. 
The  catalogues  and  the  counselors  have  a precise  recipe  for 
becoming  a professional  such  and  such.  You  won’t  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  studying  medicine,  law,  business 
administration,  ministry  or  “teaching”  (in  the  traditional 
sense  of  these  terms).  You  may  have  some  problems 
understanding  that  this  profession  must  be  the  means  to  an 
end,  to  a society  that  functions  for  the  good  of  all,  not  an 
end  in  itself.  If  you  detach  yourself  while  you  are  becoming 
“educated”  you  will  find  nothing  but  money  and  a secure 
job  that  may  rip  off  everyone  but  those  who  have  fallen 
into  that  same  vacuum.  Be  as  selfish  as  you  can  and  sap  as 
much  • as  possible  from  the  University  structure  but  be 
cautious  not  to  sacrifice  any  part  of  yourself  for  it.  For  you 
cannot  use  your  education  unselfishly  without  the  latter. 

Advice,  materials  and  faculty  are  extremely  limited  in 
the  areas  of  social  work,  journalism,  contemporary  arts, 
social  theory,  etc.  This  makes  your  academic  education 
more  difficult.  But  if  you  are  determined  to  focus  on  one 
of  the  areas  that  Duke  has  ignored  you  can  usually  find  a 
couple  of  faculty  members  who  share  your  interest  and 
who  will  sponsor  you  in  independent  study  or  in  Program  II 
or  Program  III  where  you  can  design  your  own  major.  There 
are  some  professors  at  Duke  who  get  excited  at  a student’s 
desire  to  educate  herself/himself  and  who  will  direct  some 
of  her/his  energy  into  those  undeveloped  plans  and  ideas. 
Just  because  something  has  not  been  done  before  that  does 
not  mean  that  it  cannot  be  done.  And  your  efforts  for 
yourself  can  often  make  the  way  easier  for  another  student 
who  has  equally  undeveloped  and  unanswered  ideas. 

Duke  is  conservative  but  don’t  let  it  get  the  best  of  you 
— if  you’ve  got  nothing  then  you’ve  got  nothing  to  lose. 
You  didn’t  pay  $20,000  to  get  a lot  of  flac  but  that  may  be 
what  happens— so  just  give  it  right  back.  Some  students 
have  worked  hard  to  develop  courses  that  deal  with  vital 
but  ignored  areas.  These  students  may  be  your  greatest 
recourse.  You  can  organize  half  credit  courses  in  your  living 
group,  design  a course  as  an  independent  study  project  and 
find  a professor  who  is  interested  enough  to  try  to  teach  it, 
go  to  or  help  sponsor  lectures,  conferences  and  major 
speakers  activities.  There  is  a Free  University  that  thrives  on 
creativity  and  frustration  with  traditional  education.  Duke 


students  may  take  one  course  each  semester  at  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  you  may  find  many  of 
their  departments  superior  to  Duke’s. 

Student  initiated  campus  organizations  can  become  your 
strongest  ally  for  educational  change.  Many  of  them  meet 
regularly  for  study  and  discussion  groups.  Most  of  them  are 
not  strongly  supported  by  the  Duke  "Administration,  all  the 
more  valid  reason  for  their  existance.  The  Association  of 
African  Students,  the  Institute  for  Non-Violent  Study  and 
Action,  N.C.  Public  Interest  Research  Group  (PIRG),  Duke 
Environmental  Center,  YM-YWCA  (only  to  mention  a few 
strong  student  initiated  organizations)  can  be  vital  to  your 
University  experience,  to  your  survival  at  Duke  and  most 
importantlv  to  your  life  time  role. 

You  muse  make  your  education  one  that  will  make  you 
acutely  aware  of  the  world  situation  and  from  this  you 
must  develop  yourself  into  an  instrument  of  effective 
change.  You  can  spend  four  years  here  and  never  realize  the 
intricate  but  real  relation  between  institutionalized 
education,  capitalism,  racism,  militarism  and  sexism.  Or 
you  can  spend  one  year  here  and  begin  to  understand  it  so 
strongly  that  your  next  three  years  are  spent  battling  it. 
You  should  get  more  for  your  $20,000.00  than  you  ever 
expected  and  at  the  same  time  you  can  give  more  to  the 
structure  than  $20,000.00.  If  you  don’t  give  them  more 
than  they  bargain  for  you  will  never  get  what  you  need. 

Sound  hard?  You  bet.  I hope  your  experience  the  joys 
and  products  of  frustration. 

Pat  McNellis 
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The  Arts 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a reprint  from  the 
Chronicle. 

Our  society  prizes  efficiency  and  gadgetry.  Our 
University  prizes  the  sciences  and  since  many  of  Duke’s 
administrators  approach  the  organization  of  education  with 
the  mentality  of  a coast  accountant,  Duke  is  run  like  an 
industry  which  turns  out  a product,  usually  an  empirically 
oriented  one,  at  that.  Since  art,  unlike  diploma-ed 
graduates,  cannot  be  mass  produced,  the  University  has 
only  enough  commitment  to  the  arts  to  guild  its  intellectual 
facade. 

The  arts,  in  the  U.S.,  and  particularly  at  Duke  are  caught 
in  a crippling  double  jeopardy.  Because  the  arts  and 
students  who  participate  in  the  arts  receive  no  institutional 
encouragement  and  little  help  from  any  but  their  personal 
friends,  people  who  wish  to  support  the  arts  must  do  so  on 
a voluntary  basis.  Volunteerism  is  a fine  institution— we  all 
know  we  would  be  in  an  awful  mess  without  dedicated 
people  who  are  willing  to  give  time  and  energy  to  projects 
like  Duke  Players,  the  Union,  the  Chronicle,  the  Opera 
Workshop,  etc.  But,  the  curious  psychology  of  volunteerism 
is  such  that  there  is  not  a volunteer  in  the  world  who  does 
not  secretly,  if  not  openly  feel  himself  or  herself  to  be 
put-up  on  at  least,  or  a noble  suffering  martyr  at  worst. 

The  societal  structure  for  support  of  the  arts  could, 
conceivably,  change,  although  only  over  the  long  run.  But 
the  double  part  of  the  jeopardy  will  always  be  with  us, 
because  it  is  part  of  the  nature  of  art/itself.  Art  is  the 
pursuit  of  human  excellence,  and  excellence,  no  matter 
how  you  measure  it,  is  expensive.  Measured  in  terms  of 
time,  the  arts  take  great  time  and  discipline.  Measured,  as 
our  society  measures  them,  the  arts  inevitably  cost  more 
money  than  they  are  considered  to  be  “worth.” 

Measured  in  terms  of  societal  needs,  art  requires  that  a 
society  be  able  to  nourish  human  beings  intellectually,  and 
spiritually,  as  well  as  physically.  Duke,  as  one  kind  of 
microcosm  of  society,  has  the  physical  resources  to  support 
art.  It  also  has  the  intellectual  resources,  but  does  not  use 
them  well  at  all. 

We  lack,  however,-  the  spiritual  direction,  as  an 
institution  and  as  an  informal  community,  to  support  the 
pursuit  of  human  excellence  in  the  arts  in  any  more  than  a 
haphazard  fashion.  We  relegate  the  arts  to  a few  small,  old, 
and  unsuitable  facilities,  and  tuck  them  away  on  the 
campus  which  is  only  an  auxilliary  to  the  place  where  the 
real  action  is. 

Or,  worse  yet,  art  is  the  veneer  of  polisy  and 
sophistication  we  haul  out  for  visiting  dignitaries.  How 
many  faculty  members  have  never  been  in  the  Art  Museum 
except  to  go  to  a cocktail  party?  How  many  students  and 
faculty  turn  up  their  noses  at  student  concerts,  but  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  missing  Rubenjtein?  How  many 
students  think  that  writing  poetry  or  reading  it  out  loud 
with  friends  is  a form  of  strange  behavior? 

Music  at  Duke  becomes,  for  most  of  the  community,  the 
Beach  Boys  blaring  out  of  a frat  window  on  the  quad. 
Sculpture  is  the  decoration  on  our  fake  Gothic  buildings. 
Painting  is  some  languid  pastels  on  the  second  floor  of 
Allen  Building. 

So,  the  fine  arts,  because  of  their  expense,  and  because 
of  their  status  as  not-so-legitimate  endeavors,  are  a luxury 


item.  And  all  of  us  who  care  about  the  arts  are  willingly 
martyring  some  of  our  time  and  energy  for  the  sake  of 
some  luxury  items,  which  are  not  accepted  as  very 
worthwhile  by  the  community  at  large,  anyway. 

This  is  an  uncomfortable  and  frustrating  situation  in 
which  to  be.  It  means  that  we  fall  back  to  our  primary  line 
of  defense  to  protect  the  art  form  which  is  our  own  special 
interest-and  regretfully  ignore  all  the  rest.  It  also  means 
that  we  are  suspicious  of  each  other,  that  each  group  of 
students  and  others  who  support  one  of  the  art  forms  is 
convinced  that  their  project  merits  more  exposure, 
particularly  through  the  media,  than  any  other  group’s.  So, 
we  go  snapping  at  one  another  self  righteously,  without 
stopping  to  think  just  how  few  people  there  are  who  truly 
support  the  arts  at  Duke.  We  forget  that  each  of  us  needs  all 
of  the  others,  just  to  find  the  spiritual  strength  to  continue 
working  for  the  arts  at  all. 

The  venemous  strength  of  the  vituperation  which  has 
been  directed  at  the  Chronicle  recently  is  surprising  and 
saddening.  I can  only  conclude  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
frustration  about  the  arts  at  Duke,  for  it  reflects  incorrect 
assumptions  and  misunderstandings  about  the  efforts  of  the 
Chronicle  to  support  the  arts. 

It  is  good  that  people  care  enough  about  the  arts  to 
write  letters  to  the  editorial  council.  It  is  very  disturbing 
that  people  dash  off  letters  to  the  newspaper  without 
bothering  to  think  through  a situation  to  find  any 
explanation  other  than  that  which  rises  from  the  knee-jerk 
reaction  of  the  moment.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a spirit  of 
destruction  rather  than  inquiry  and  constructive  criticism 
often  characterizes  the  public’s  response  to  arts  coverage.  It 
is  careless  and  unimaginative  not  to  get  the  facts  before 
coming  to  the  conclusions.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  people  who  care  about  the  arts  only  care  enough  to 
write  letters  after  an  event  has  happened.  But  most  of  all,  it 
is  fatal  to  the  vitality  of  the  arts  that  many  people  who 
claim  to  support  the  arts  at  Duke  really  only  wish  to  have 
their  luxury  items  silver-spoon  fed  to  them,  and  then  wish 
to  complain  when  they  miss  a feeding. 

The  arts  should  not  be  a luxury  item  supported  by 
hard-pressed  volunteers  in  our  society  or  at  Duke.  The  arts 
speak  to  our  existence  as  human  beings  more  pertinently 
than  almost  any  other  human  activity.  No  society  lives 
humanely  without  the  arts,  or  when  the  arts  arc  bclcagured 
by  back-biting  and  hampered  by  self-defense  tactics.  We 
cannot  change  the  atmosphere  of  Duke,  let  alone  society,  at 
once.  But  if  we  believe  that  the  arts  are  radically  important 
to  life,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  pull  together.  Otherwise 
the  next  fatal  stab  may  be  in  our  own  backs. 


Sally  Austin  Toni,  Chronicle  Arts  Editor,  12-13 
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In  Search 
of  the 

Algonquin  Hotel 

Part  I 

The  Duke  Literary  Underground 

We’re  still  looking. 

Part  II 

We  came  to  Duke  primed  for  the  creative  experience,  for 
urbane  poets  sipping  their  cheap  wine  while  spouting 
literary  allusions,  planning  first  novels  based  on  a small, 
unnamed  southern  school.  The  only  thing  that’s  easy  to 
find  is  cheap  wine  and  the  school.  The  poetics  are  in  very 
short  supply,  although  Dr.  Applewhite  is  great  and 
Reynolds  Price  writes  some  poetry  (but  you  have  to  write  a 
novel  to  take  his  course).  There  are  lots  of  budding  young 
poets  in  the  student  body,  but  don’t  get  too  excited; 
sonnets  on  love  and  the  basic  meaning  of  life  are  big  around 
here,  so  if  you  can  break  out  of  iambs  and  anapests  you  can 
be  part  of  the  avant-garde.  Only  the  avant-garde  take 
writing  classes. 

Which  isn’t  too  unusual  since  the  English  Department 
regards  creative  writing  as  a “skill  course”  which  ranks 
somewhere  just  above  lessons  in  the  split  infinitive  and  why 
it  is  bad.  The  writing  courses— which  are  IX.  65-66,  102,  &: 
103-104;  that’s  it  for  all  four  years— are  “elementary  skill 
courses  [which]  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  the  distribution 
requirements  in  any  of  the  three  divisions,”!  or  even  an 
English  major.  Duke  has  very  little  appreciation  for  any 
writer  who  doesn’t  have  the  decency  to  be  dead. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  Archive,  the  school 
literary  magazine,  or,  as  we  say  in  the  business,  the  lit  mag. 
It’s  really  not  all  that  bad  an  anthology;  we’ve  both  been 
published,  what  more  is  there  to  say?  Whatever  else  there  is 
to  say,  don’t  be  afraid  to  give  the  editors  your  stuff.  (Tom 
Noland  is  new  and  should  be  good;  the  poetry  editor  is  Pat 
McNcllis,  prose  is  John  Stevenson;  both  are  wordly,  wise 
and  witty.).  Submit  anything  you  wouldn’t  be  ashamed  to 
have  your  name  on  — use  a pseudonym  if  you’re  ashamed. 
You  can’t  be  too  far  from  the  top  of  the  bunch  and  it’s  a 
long  way  down.  Print  is  fun,  especially  if  you’re  in  it. 

The  Archive  also  sponsors  the  Blackburn  Festival,  for 
which  it  invites  guest  writers  for  a day  or  so  to  speak,  read 
and  party.  This  year  they  had  James  Wright  and  Anthony 
Burgess.  It’s  interesting  to  hear  them  and/or  be  with  them, 
but  it  can  be  disillusioning  to  realize  that  they’re  mortal. 
But  be  sure  to  hear  these  rare  writers.  You  might  also 
consider  visiting  UNC;  they  have  some  really  good 
programs,  e.g.,  Robert  Crcclcy,  Diane  Wakoski,  Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti. 

A Little  Advice  From  The  Experienced  and 

Sophisticated  Freshmen  Who  are  Writing  This  Article 

Don’t  convince  yourself  that  a course  is  unnecessary  and 
you’ll  write  on  the  side.  You  won’t. 

IX  is  the  only  course  open  to  new  freshman,  though. 


and  it’s  limited  to  twelve,  which  is  great  if  you’re  in  it  and 
pretty  poor  if  you’re  not.  But  try  anyway;  it’s  fun  and 
helpful  and  you  meet  some  interesting  people.  Dr.  James 
Applewhite  is  like  no  teacher  you’ve  ever  had  before.  He 
has  good  parties. 

I don’t  know  Gerry  Monsman,  but  he’s  supposedly 
helpful  in  both  his  writing  courses  and  Program'll. 

If  you’r;  journalistic  by  nature  (it  has  to  be  that  way; 
there  aren’t  any  journalism  courses.)  you  can  write  for  the 
Chronicle  or  something  called  the  University  Experience. 
Good  luck. 

Part  III 

Places  we’ve  looked: 
the  ■■•'ry  Bohemian  Cl 
the  library 

in  the  chapel  at  midnight  (oh,  how  terribly  real) 

in  tne  c -dens 

in  the  English  Department 

in  a dorm  of  iniquity 

in  our  own  backyards. 

^ Bulletin  of  Duke  University  (Durham,  N.C.:  Duke 
University,  1973),  p.  11. 


Peter  Strimer 
Tim  Westmoreland 
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Coming  to  Duke 


What’s  your  reason  for  coming  to  Duke?  To  get  a good 
career,  play  sports,  get  high,  gain  knowledge,  get  away  from 
home?  You  don’t  know?  Well,  that’s  not  very  important 
cause  most  of  us  can’t  really  say  why  we  came.  The  reasons 
are  constantly  changing.  But  what  if  you  don’t  want  to  be 
here  anymore?  What  happens  when  Duke  gets  you  down? 

I came  here  in  search  of  knowledge,  satisfaction  in  life, 
friends— the  Truth.  Pretty  high  goal.  I never  made  it.  Now 
I’m  tired  of  Duke,  tired  of  school.  Therefore  I don’t  plan  to 
come  back  this  year,  although  I would  be  a senior.  Fifteen 
continuous  years  of  scholarship  is  getting  to  me.  I feel 
alienated  from  my  search  for  knowledge.  Academic 
pressures  and  deadlines  make  my  work  oppressive.  The 
undergraduate  social  scene  at  Duke  does  not  fit  well  with 
me.  The  administration  and  faculty  system  is  repressive  of 
mine  and  other  student’s  abilities  to  control  our  own  lives 
and  education.  The  goals  of  Duke  and  Duke  students  turn 
me  off.  Duke  political  consciousness  began  at  nowhere  and 
is  rapidly  plunging  downhill.  These  are  some  of  my  gripes. 

Hopefully  you  will. not  feel  the  disappointment  I have 
experienced.  Discontent  over  some  of  the  things  1 have 
mentioned  or  other  peeves  will  unavoidably  come.  They 
may  not  be  depressing  enough  to  cause  you  to  consider 
leaving  Duke— or  they  may.  What  can  you  do?  I- have  no 
answers,  only  suggestions. 

Usually  the  full  realization  of  the  “dumps”  do  not  hit 
until  your  second  year  at  college.  It’s  known  as  the 
“sophomore  slump.”  Many  students  cannot  cope  with  then- 
discontent,  so  they  procrastinate  their  schoolwork  and  give 


up  on  exams  to  flunk  out.  I would  recommend  against  this 
method  of  getting  out  for  several  reasons:  waste  of  money, 
loss  of  your  and  other’s  time,  grade  averages  (if  you’re  in  to 
that),  the  resulting  family  hassles.  Stick  it  out  and  consider 
your  alternatives  before  it  comes  down  to  either  escape  or 
losing  sanity. 

Some  students  transfer  to  a school  where  the  ,1  be 
happier.  Many  go  to  school  abroad  for  a year,  especially 
their  junior  year.  Some  people  just  quit  for  good  and  get 
involved  in  something  elsewhere.  Some  drop-out  to  live  and 
work  here  in  Durham  because  they  like  the  people  and  the 
area.  College  is  not  for  everyone.  Another  possibility  is  to 
become  a special  student  and  take  only  one  or  two  courses. 
This  alternative  allows  you  to  work  and  spread  out  your 
college.  Or  it  can  be  used  as  a good  compromise  if  you  want 
to  “just  enjoy  living,”  yet  satify  your  parent’s  desires  for 
you  to  remain  in  school. 

Then  there  is  the  choice  I plan  to  take— a leave  of 
absence.  You  can  do  this  for  a semester  of  a full  year,  to 
take  a psychic  break  or  to  get  involved  in  something  you 
want  to  do  “right  now.”  I plan  to  go  abroad  and  get  a job 
for  a while.  But  I also  plan  to  come  back.  I want  to  finish 
school:  I like  Durham;  I have  friends  and  interesting  things 
to  do  here:  and  don’t  forget,  it  will  make  Mom  and  Dad 
happy. 

I hope  you  don’t  have  the  hassle  that  some  of  us  have 
faced.  Duke  usually  works  itself  out  for  most  students.  But 
if  the  “Gothic  jitters”  get  to  you,  consider  your  options. 
Talk  to  others.  Act.  Don’t  torture  yourself. 

Tom  Norton 


. . . and  Leaving 
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Leaving  Duke 


In  February  1970  I tojk  a leave  of  absence  from  the 
Woman’s  College  ol  Duke.  Last  fall  I returned  as  a student 
in  Trinity.  Many  changes  occurred  at  Duke  during  those 
two-and-a-half  years,  but  many  more  took  place  within 
myself.  Everyone,  of  course,  changes  with  time  and  I 
probably  would  have  matured  and  learned  many  things  if  I 
had  remained  a student.  But  I felt  then,  and  I’m  certain 
now,  that  I was  not  ready,  intellectually  or  emotionally,  to 
appreciate  and  use  the  resources  available  here.  I don’t 
know  if  my  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  many 
undergraduates,  but  I imagine  the  pressure  to  earn  a degree 
is  fairly  uniform  among  middle-class  Americans. 

During  my  freshman  and  sophomore  years  1 was  in 
college  because  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  1 might  be 
anywhere  else.  I know  a university  degree  was  necessary  for 
me  to  get  a “good”  job,  though  1 had  no  idea  what  I could 
or  would  want  to  do  after  graduation.  At  that  time  my 
courses  were  worse  than  irrelevant  to  my  lifestyle,  they 
seemed  to  interfere  with  it.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  my  grade  average  slipped  from  a 3.4  to  a 1.4  and  my 
academic  dean  suggested  that  I might  prefer  to  take  a leave 
of  absence  to  flunking  out.  I agreed  to  take  a year  off  to 
reconsider  the  direction  my  life  was  taking. 

I spent  the  first  six  months  after  leaving  Duke  acquiring 
an  office  job,  an  apartment  and  a sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  freedom.  These  were  accompanied  by  a 
desire  to  leave  the  South  since  1 had  lived  there  for  nineteen 
years.  Subsequently  1 moved  to  Boston  where  I worked 
with  a free  school  and  as  a “hotline”  drug  counselor.  I 
learned  through  these  experiences  that  l wanted  to  pursue  a 
vocation  involving  social  change  work.  1 felt,  though,  that  I 
needed  more  knowledge  and  broader  experience  so  I 
enrolled  in  a radical  American  university  then  being  formed 
in  Switzerland.  This  school  was  designed  to  be  a viable 
alternative  to  traditional  educational  institutions,  offering 
interesting  and  unstructured  programs.  An  ideal  of  this 
University  was  that  it  should  be  run  primarily  by  the 
students,  since  they  should  know  what  they  wanted  to 
learn.  Unfortunately  the  students  insisted  on  putting  this 
ideal  into  practice,  which  induced  a state  of  imminent 
bankruptcy.  I decided  to  depart.  A week  or  so  before  that 
semester  ended,  while  considering  a world  map,  1 was 
surprised  to  realize  that  India  was  connected  to  the  land  1 
was  sitting  on  at  the  time.  I had  been  having  fantasies  about 
visiting  India  ever  since  1 read  about  a futuristic 


international  city,  called  Auroville,  which  was  being  built 
there.  Having  nothing  more  pressing  to  attend  to,  a friend 
and  I packed  up  our  backpacks  and  headed  east.  After 
two-and-a-half  months  of  trials  and  tribulation  (including 
assorted  dysentaries,  would-be  kidnappers,  pickpockets  and 
indigestible  food)  we  arrived  in  India. 

I w , and  still  am,  impressed  with  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  Auroville,  which  basically  involve  an  integration  of 
' all  nationalities  and  languages  into  a culture  where  learning 
is  the  pru  iry  pursuit  of  life.  Education  is  not  to  be 
labelled  or  confined  to  a specific  institution,  but  is  to  take 
place  continually.  People  who  live  there  will  learn  by  doing 
not  by  going  to  school.  The  major  problem  which  has  been 
encountered  during  the  first  four  years  of  building  this  city 
is  how  to  make  the  transition  from  present  life  styles  to 
that  planned  for  the  future.  Obviously  it  cannot  happen  all 
at  once,  just  as  the  city’s  structures  will  take  many  years  to 
build.  None  of  Auroville’s  ideals  have  been  realized  yet  and 
each  person  there  has  a different  interpretation  of  the 
ideals.  I left  Auroville  because  I realized  that  I did  not  have 
the  necessary  skills,  experience  or  authority  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  an  ideal  city. 

Upon  returning  to  America  I was  readmitted  to  Duke 
and  have  just  completed  two  semesters.  Undoubtedly  these 
have  been  the  most  activeand  fulfilling  of  my  college  career. 

I believe  this  is  because  in  traveling  around  the  world, 
searching  for  an  ideal  existency.  I found  myself.  Now  my 
life  has  definite  goals  which  continuing  my  formal 
education  will  help  me  achieve.  I’m  finding  it  very  exciting 
to  be  a student  out  of  choice,  rather  than  out  of  habit. 

I’m  not  trying  to  imply  that  every  undergraduate  should 
take  time  off  during  his  or  her  college  years  and  I’m 
certainly  not  suggesting  that  hitch-hiking  around  the  world 
is  a necessary  preliminary  to  a fruitful  university 
experience.  Hopefully,  most  people  are  not  as  lost  as  I was 
and  won’t  need  to  go  so  far  to  find  themselves.  I do  believe, 
however,  that  if  you  are  uncertain  about  what  you  want  to 
do  in  the  world  and  if  instead  of  eliminating  possibilities 
you  seem  to  be  constantly  expanding  them,  you  should 
consider  the  possibility  that  you  are  in  the  right  place  but 
at  the  wrong  time.  1 know  from  experience  that  this  can 
happen,  if  I had  continued  at  Duke  without  taking  a leave 
of  absence,  1 might  have  graduated,  but  1 know  now  that 
there  is  much  that  is  valuable  and  exciting  here  which  I 
would  have  missed. 
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13ft i ny  q person 
dnd  respecting  you 
just  because  y on  are 

not  insisting  you  feet  It  tel  feel 
hot  thinning  x have  tote  li<e  you. 
to  k now  and  love  y on 
but  trying  to  understand 
Wh o you  are. 


Being  blaoK,  yell  ow,  red  thrown 
African,  Chicago,  Asian,  Latin 
x Struggle  in  am  institution 
that  whitewashes  liKe  the  whole 
Ca UC3SI3H  society 
to  assert  my  pride  arid!  dignity 
my  e+hhic  identify 
-Hi at  draws  we  to  my  sisters  and 
brothers  of  a color. 


Being  white  and  trying  to  lose  the  racist  Saturation 
that  divides  me  -from  rny  sisters:,  my  brothers, 
Knowing  hate  goes  deeper  than  base  feelings  r 
and  struggling  every  day  to  dig  tout  of  m y bones 
and  -trying  to  help  weave  a p/oral  isfic  framewor< 
for  society  too  long  too  limited  and  degrading 
-to  rny  -fellow  homan  beings. 

Being  a woman  and  Knowing  the  pain 

of  existing  in  a white  male  dominated  society 

but  refusing  to  ever  crawl  I spam 

and  learning  to  stop  competing  3nd  start  touching 

mV  Sisters  in  understanding 

bei ng  careful  to  respect  nig  obligation  to  tight 

tor  racial  justice. 


finding  support 
In  other  people  who 
struggle  -too 
i n the  freeing  of 
ourselves  and 
our  society 
The  revolution  has 
just  begun. 


Being  a man  who  Won't  Kill 
whos,  not  afraid  to  feel 
who  touches  with  nature 

and  doesn't  need  false  superman  aggression 
to  be  very  sure,  of  my  manhood  and  dignity 
31  so  very  careful  to  recognise,  my 
ingrained  seust  beliefs 

and  trying  to  be  set  free  from  the  stereotypes. 


Being  gay  and  proud 

refusing  to  cry  by  myself 

or  hide  my  identity  in  unjustified  shame. 

Being  "Straight1'  but  unafraid 
of  gag  feelings  when  they  tome 
Knowing  love  is  always  beautiful 

PERSONHOOD 

struggling  in  a system 

that  won't  let  people  be  free 

that  doesn't  gwe  justice 

to  all  people  of  3l(  colors 

that  Kills  without  caring 

in  a war  that's  supposedly  ceased. 
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By  The  Honorable  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Congressman 
(D),  from  California. 

Excerpted  by  the  National  YWCA  in  the  Racial  Justice 
pamphlet  on  “Perceptions  of  Issues  and  Institutions.” 

If  you  define  a “nigger”  as  someone  whose  role  in  society  is 
defined  by  others,  whose  opportunities  are  limited  by 
others,  whose  justice  is  in  some  way  affected  by  others, 
whose  very  rule  in  humanity  in  this  society  is  affected  and 
defined  by  someone  else,  then  you  come  to  the  same 
realization  that  I have,  that  black  people  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly  on  being  treated  like  niggers  in  this  country.  You 
can  be  a “black  nigger,”  “brown  nigger,”  “red  nigger,” 
“yellow  nigger,”  “white  nigger,”  “student  nigger,”  “woman 
nigger,”  “old  nigger,”  “working  class  nigger.”  You  can  be  a 
“nigger”  for  change. 

My  point  is  very  simple.  This  is  a nation  of  “niggers”  and 
we  have  to  wake  America  up  to  understand  that.  The  silent 
majority  even  is  a “nigger.”  If  the  white  silent  majority  ever 
did  an  objective  assessment  of  their  own  human  miseries, 
their  own  human  conditions,  the  white  silent  majority 
would  understand  that  they  are  overworked,  underpaid  and 
overtaxed. 

Blacks  understand  the  economics  of  “niggcrism,”  the 
politics  of  “niggerism,”  we  understand  the  institution  of 
“niggerism.”  You  and  I have  the  ability  to  change  the 
country  and  change  the  course  of  history  in  the  world.  With 


program  dollars,  and  then  Blacks,  Chicanos,  Puerto  Ricans 
fight  over  who  gets  the  lion  share  of  the  crumbs.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  victims  to  join  hands,  to  take  on  the  people 
who  threw  the  crumbs  in  the  first  place.  They  are  the 
problem.  Unless  we  understand  that  our  concerns  go  far 
beyond  the  Civil  Rights  struggle  we  engaged  in.  in  the  past, 
then  we’re  in  serious  trouble. 

We’ve  got  to  begin  to  clearly  understand  that  game  the 
country  plays.  Instead  of  defining  the  action  larger  and 
larger  to  involve  greater  numbers  of  people,  they  took  the 
label  off  our  piece  of  the  action  and  said,  no  longer  is  this 
the  “black”  piece  of  the  pie.  This  is  the  "racial  minority” 
piece  of  the  pie.  And  then  when  the  poor  whites  started  to 
raise  hell  in  the  country,  they  changed  the  label  to 
“disadvantaged”  piece  of  the  pie.  The  pie  stayed  the  same 
and  it  forced  us  to  fight  each  other.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  understand  who  the  real  enemy  is  in  this  country.  The 
enemy  is  the  people  who  manipulate  those  forces. 

The  number  one  question  you  and  1 have  to  deal  with  is 
human  injustice.  No  one  group  in  this  country  will  ever 
achieve  justice  alone.  We’ve  got  to  stop  being  manipulated 
into  the  game  where  the  powerless  fight  the  powerless,  the 
voiceless  fight  the  voiceless,  the  oppressed  fight  the 
oppressed. 

Racism  does  exist  in  this  country,  to  the  marrow  of  the 
bones  of  this  society.  But  racism  is  only  that  part  of  the 
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all  of  our  militant  rhetoric,  revolutionary  fervor,  we’re  still 
psychologically  foot-shuffling  until  we  thoroughly 
internalize  the  notion  that  we  can  lead  to  change  this 
country  and  change  the  world.  Until  we  have 
internationalized  the  notion  that  the  “niggers”  in  this 
country  can  pose  a political  alternative  to  expedient 
liberalism  on  the  left  and  maintenance  man  politics  for  the 
established  core  on  the  right,  we’re  playing  games  with  each 
other.  Black  people,  red  people,  brown  people  and  yellow 
people  will  not  achieve  freedom  and  justice  in  a vacuum. 
Women  will  not  obtain  justice  in  a vacuum.  Students  will 
not  obtain  justice  in  a vacuum. 

One  of  the  tragic  realities  in  America  today  is  that  we  keep 
posing  one  problem  against  another.  It  is  absurd  to  attempt 
to  pit  one  evil  against  another  and  give  it  a right  order.  The 
number  one  problem  in  this  country  and  in  this  world  is 
Unman  injustice  — and  human  injustice  takes  a variety  of 
forms.  One  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  we’ve  perpetrated  in 
modern  times  is  our  adventurism  in  Indo-China.  That  is  a 
form  of  human  injustice.  Racism,  that  affects  blacks  and 
browns  and  red  and  yellows  is  another  form  of  human 
injustice.  Sexism,  too,  is  a reality.  Some  of  us  black  folks 
had  been  running  around  saying  the  struggle  for  women’s 
right  is  apathetical  to  the  liberation  of  black  people.  Who 
kept  the  family  together  was  that  black  woman.  Black 
women  have  never  been  free  in  this  country,  they’ve  only 
been  engaged  in  another  form  of  slavery.  So  the  struggle  for 
women’s  rights  is  not  apathetical  to  the  freedom  of  black 
people.  One  beautiful,  wonderful,  marvelous  thing  about 
freedom  is  that  once  you  take  that  first  giant  step  down  the 
road  toward  freedom,  you  can’t  stop  until  everybody  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  is  walking  in  freedom  and  justice,  in 
peace  and  humanity  in  America  and  in  the  world. 

We’ve  allowed  ourselves ‘to  be  manipulated  by  expedient 
liberal  legislation.  So  they  throw  us  a few  poverty 


iceberg  that  is  above  water.  Racism  is  that  part  of  the 
mechanism  that  distorts  and  clouds  the  issue.  Because  as 
long  as  they  can  keep  us  in  the  "nigger.”  "honky." 
“chink.”  “wetback”'  bag.  we’d  never  come  together  to  deal 
with  human  injustices  we've  been  talking  about. 

Why  was  Dr.  King  shot  down  in  cold  blood  at  the  time 
when  he  was,  and  not  when  he  led  a quarter  of  a million 
people  into  Washington.  O.C.  for  civil  rights?  When  he  led  a 
quarter  of  a million  people  down  the  streets  of  Washington. 
D.C.  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  did  not  threaten  the  very 
fibers  and  the  foundation  of  this  country.  But  when  Hr. 
King  put  a black  man  from  Mississippi,  a brown  man  from 
Arizona,  a red  man  from  Tennessee  and  a white  man  from 
Georgia  on  the  same  podium,  castigating  the  economics  of 
this  country,  he  had  to  die  because  he  had  seen  tor)  much, 
he  had  gone  to  the  mountain  top. 

While  black  people  have  been  treated  like  “niggers”  in  this 
country,  on  the  basis  of  race,  we’re  also  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economics  and  the  politics  of  this  country  on  the  basis 
of  class.  When  Dr.  King  died,  he  was  defined  as  a moderate 
civil  rights  leader,  but  I define  him  as  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  people  who  ever  walked  on  the  face  of  this 
earth.  Because  he  said  there  has  to  be  a more  equitable 
distribution  of  power  and  wealth  in  this  country. 

I’rom  his  view  on  the  mountain  top.  he  understood  that  he 
had  to  oppost  the  imperialism  and  the  racism  in  our 
involvement,  in  Indochina.  Those  of  you  who  don’t  believe 
black  folks  ought  to  be  engaged  in  international  politics, 
wake  up.  Wake  up.  because  we  fought  and  died  in 
Indo-China.  It’s  the  same  assumptions  that  underlie 
America’s  foreign  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa.  If  we 
take  the  monkey  off  the  world’s  back,  the  oppressed  people 
can  liberate  themselves. 

At  one  time  in  America’s  history  when  we  looked  at  the 
question  of  racism,  we  said,  perhaps  we  can  handle  it  in 
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intellectual  discussion.  Some  of  you  will  recall  that  it  was 
very  stylish  to  have  a television  panel  with  a white  bigot  on 
the  right,  a black  Ph.D.  in  biological  sciences  on  the  left  and 
a good  white  liberal  moderating  the  discussion.  If  you 
recall,  the  bigot  was  never  impressed  with  the  argument  of 
the  Ph.D.  Well,  it  can’t  be  done  this  way.  So  we  decided  to 
go  to  the  judical  process.  We  had  a landmark  decision. 
Racism  still  exists.  We  went  through  the  legislative  process 
and  passed  expendient  legislation  dealing  with  the 
symptoms  and  not  the  causes  of  human  injustice  in  this 
country.  Racism  still  exists.  We  sat  in,  sang  in,  layed  in, 
prayed  in,  walked  in,  fought  in,  cussed  in.  Racism  still 
exists. 

The  point  I’m  trying  to  make  is  that  racism  by  its  form  and 
by  its  definition  is  an  illogical  posture  that  can  not  be  dealt 
with  directly.  You  sec,  when  white  trade  unionists  say  to 
their  rank  and  file,  we  can’t  integrate  the  union,  because  if 
we  do.  you  folks  won’t  be  working  time-and-a-half  on 
Saturdays,  and  double  time  on  Sundays  because  we’d  have 
to  spread  the  action  around,  the  trade  union  people  then 
become  anti-black  and  anti-government  programs.  But, 
remember,  their  basic  reason  was  not  racist,,  their  basic 
reason  was  economic.  Once  you  understand  how  racism  is 
used  to  continue  to  support  the  status  quot  then  we  can 
develop  a strategy  against  it.  Many  of  the  people  who 
operate  on  the  basis  of  racism  in  this  country  have  been 
manipulated  into  that  position.  That  fear,  that  anxiety,  that 
frustration,  that  pain  forces  people  to  fight  against  each 
other. 

At  this  particular  moment  in  history,  we  must  move  into 
the  second  phase  of  the  struggle.  We  must  explode  all  of  the 
myths  that  are  permeating  the  present  political  system. 
Like  the  myth  that  welfare  is  the  major  problem.  It  never 
has  been.  It’s  a question  of  welfare,  to  whom  and  how 
much.  We  give  63  billion  dollars  a year  to  welfare  to  the 
wealthy  and  we  call  it  oil  depletion  allowance,  subsidy,  SST 
contracts.  We  throw  some  crumbs  to  the  poor  and  call  it 
welfare. 

We’ve  got  to  explode  the  myth  that  busing  is  a major 


problem.  Let’s  not  talk  about  busing.  Instead  of  using  a bus 
as  a mode  of  transportation,  let’s  use  a train.  Now  can  you 
see  anybody  going  on  public  television  saying  I am 
anti-training,  discussing  how  young  people  go  to  school  as 
opposed  to  dealing  with  the  fact  that  we  are  scrambling  the 
brains  of  millions  of  young  people  in  this  country?  Racism 
gets  used  to  not  dealing  with  the  basic  problem. 

We’ve  got  to  explode  the  myth  that  ecology  is  a white 
liberal  issue.  You  don’t  have  to  be  white  and  middle  class  to 
breathe  bad  air,  drink  bad  water.  Third  World  people  in  this 
country  live  in  the  most  fouled  up  environment  in  America. 
Fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we’re  some  of  the  early 
ecologists.  Ecology  is  not  a cop  out;  its  a scientific  thing. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  human  life  in  the  next  10  or 
20  years.  The  lights  may  go  out  on  all  of  us  while  we’re 
playing  games.  Our  issues  and  our  struggles  are  complex. 
First,  we  have  to  explode  all  of  those  myths  that  allow 
politicians  and  the  powerful  to  manipulate  us  into  fighting 
each  other.  Secondly,  we  have  to  define  and  isolate  the 
realy  enemy.  That’s  the  educational  job  that  we  have  to 
confront. 

All  I’ve  been  trying  to  talk  to  you  about  is  freedom  and 
justice,  the  dignity  of  blacks,  third  world  people,  whites, 
who  feel  the  need  to  walk  down  the  road  without  the 
human  injustices  that  confront  us.  Most  of  them  are  not 
powerful  nor  famous  people,  but  just  nameless  faces  in  the 
crowd  who  cared  enough  about  themselves  and  their  fellow 
human  beings  to  struggle  for  human  justice.  Some  catapult 
themselves  to  a great  fame.  One  of  them  was  a brother 
called  King.  For  a short  time  he  walked  the  face  of  this 
earth.  He  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  figjit  back  and 
oppose  the  evils  of  this  country.  And  if  that  brother  could 
walk  such  a long  journey  from  Montgomery  to  Memphis, 
from  mere  manhood  to  ultimate  martydom,  from  the 
depths  of  misery  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  then  you  and 
I,  the  “niggers”  in  this  country  can  join  hands  to  take 
America  on  a journey.  We  can  take  America  on  a journey 
from  exploitation  to  equality,  from  racism  to  freedom,  and 
from  war  to  peace. 
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VIII. 

From  calf 
to  hips 
to  breast 
her  eyes, 

like  a standing  appointment, 
await  their  turn. 

They  churn 
Reflection: 
eyes, 

a sun-slapping  pool 
on  which  there  skips  an  angry  rock 
thrown  by  a lover 
at  the  edge,  ■ 

Now  reeling  ‘round 
to  ask  why 
Not. 

she-like  overworked  muscle 
responds  involuntary, 

with  a 
twich  spits 

out  her  memeo-plea(se) 

(k)no(w). 

the  stensiled  sounds 
slip  through  the  screen 
of  his  slick  ears  uncupped, 
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fade,  like  the  impressions 
made  by  her  clothes 
upon  his  skin, 

while  she  becomes  the  fossil 
of  his  man-hood, 
no  cameo. 

How  he  does  relieve  her! 

And  the  look-back  current  carves 

its  reaching  hand 

a wave’s  coughed 

on  the  silent  sand, 

the  falling  froth, 

giggling  children, 

chasing  glee 

downhill. 

A rabbitt’s  subtle  pads 
will  pack  each  flake  of  snow 
til  ice, 

the  last  to  melt. 

Katherine  I I'hite 
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For  Men  In  Isolation 


These  thoughts  can  not  be  a synopsis  of  men’s 
consciousness  at  Duke:  they  can  only  be  some  of  my  own 
thoughts  on  men’s  sex  roles.  My  thoughts  are  limited  by  the 
extent  of  my  growth  over  the  past  few  years.  You  see,  men, 
no  one  is  fully  liberated;  we  are  merely  at  different  resting 
points  along  the  way.  I am  a man  talking  to  men,  because 
wc  have  isolated  ourselves  from  one  another  for  the  sake  of 
some  cultural  mask  called  manliness.  I am  not  writing 
rhetoric  on  the  oppression  of  women.  Women  can  speak  for 
th  cmsclves  better  than  I.  For  as  a man,  I can  never 
experience  their  experience.  But  if  men  can  understand 
how  wc  oppress  ourselves  and  hurt  others,  then  we  can 
begin  to  understand  what  oppressed  women  are  saying. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  to  reflect  seriously  and  honestly 
about  the  following  questions.  Sec  if  at  the  base  of  your 
answers  is  not  some  archaic  concept  of  manliness— a 
concept  which  stifles  rather  than  allows  for  the  growth  of 
humanity. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  cried?  Did  you  feel  better 
afterwards?  Why  don’t  you  cry  now?  Can  you  cry  without 
shame?  Can  you  cry  in  front  of  a woman?  a man? 

When,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you 
hear  the  terms:  sissy,  queer,  coward?  How  do  you  define 
these  terms  and  how  do  you  treat  men  who  fit  your 
definitions? 

Have  you  ever  been  afraid?  When  was  the  last  time  you 
admitted  it?  Were  you  ashamed?  Can  you  express  your  fear 
to  a man  ? to  a woman  ? 

When  was  the  last  time  you  embraced  a man?  Do  you 
embrace  them  now?  Why  can  women  embrace  each  other  in 
friendship,  but  men  can  not? 

Have  you  ever  competed  against  other  men  for  the 
attentior  of  a woman? 

Have  /ou  ever  felt  lonely  without  a woman  even  in  the 
presence  of  male  friends?  Are  there  things  you  can  tell  a 
woman  a id  not  a man?  What?  Why? 

Can  you  treat  a woman  as  an  equal  with  respect  for  her 
humanity? 

How  important  is  it  for  you  to  be  “successful?”  At  what 
expense? 

Men,  we  have  been  competing  against  each  other  since 
before  grade  school.  Remember  “king  of  the  mountain,” 
schoolyard  fights,  high  school  and  college  sports?  It  was  the 
physically  stronger  and  the  aggressive  who  were  rewarded. 
Maybe  now  our  aggression  is  more  academically  oriented, 
but  we  have  been  frequently  rewarded  for  knocking  the  shit 
out  of  one  another.  We  have  been  rewarded  for  driving 
ourselves  to  ulcers  anti  neuroses  just  to  be  “successful.”  Wc 
have  had  to  deny  the  potential  strength  and  humanity  of 
women  to  protect  ourselves  from  a whole  new  sc6  of 
competitors;  because  we  have  never  learned  how  to  be  open 
<dlies.  The  capitalistic  ideals  of  competition,  expansion,  and 
private  ownership  seem  to  be  the  predominant  ways  wc 
treat  those  whom  we  believe  wc  love. 

Here  arc  a couple  of  my  own  responses  to  these 
questions.  Last  year  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  cry  in 
order  to  maintain  a sense  of  emotional  stability.  Crying  is  a 
tremendous  way  to  release  tension  and  bottled  up 
emotions.  I truly  felt  better  after  crying.  But  I couldn’t  cry 
among  my  male  friends.  I was  ashamed  to  cry  and  so  I 


walked  into  the  night  to  cry  among  the  stars  and  trees. 
Frankly  neither  stars  nor  trees  are  very  understanding. 
Finally  I expressed  my  shame  to  my  roommate.  His 
response  to  my  crying  was  one  of  surprise  and  approval.  So 
strong  was  his  inhibition  to  this  biological  release,  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  cry  since  childhood.  He  is  unable  to  cry 
even  though  he  readily  admits  to  its  physical  and 
psychological  benefits.  Indeed,  our  Abnormal  psychology 
professor  explained  that  male  suicides  could  be  decreased 
by  teaching  boys  to  cry. 

The  last  time  I embraced  a man  out  of  love  for  his 
humanity  was  in  grade  school.  While  walking,  my  brother 
and  I would  sling  our  arms  around  each  other’s  shoulders 
and  waists.  Now  I feel  too  inhibited  to  embrace  my 
brother,  because  I’ve  learned  too  well  the  lessons  of 
manliness.  Male  to  male  contract  is  repulsive  to  me,  just  as 
are  the  concepts  of  sissy  and  queer.  In  fact  it  is  all  too  easy 
for  me  to  foiget  that  behind  these  concepts  (sissy,  queer, 
coward,  etc.)  are  people.  I’ve  seen  women  embrace  each 
other  out  of  no  more  desire  than  genuine  friendship.  But 
why  do  men  find  it  hard  to  express  this  outward  sign  of 
love?  Is  love  a kind  of  hindrance  to  competitors  on  their 
way  to  “success?” 

Many  times  I have  competed  for  the  attention  of 
women.  A smile,  an  acknowledgement  of  my  thoughts, 
their  . friendship  was  enough  for  an  instant  ego  trip.  I 
competed  for  such  attention  even  among  my  best  friends. 
This  is  bad  for  two  reasons.  It  insures  that  men  will  never 
be  able  to  put  down  our  guards  and  see  ach  other  as  people. 
Secondly,  it  places  women  in  a category  of  things  like 
trophies,  honors,  awards  which  arc  there  for  the  strong, 
intelligent,  and  aggressive  males  to  win.  This  petty 
competition  keeps  me  from  exploring  the  greater  humanity 
of  both  men  and  women. 

I have  expressed  thoughts  to  a woman  whom  I’ve  known 
for  three  months— though ts  which  1 haven’t  expressed  to 
men  I’ve  known  for  three  years.  With  women  I can  express 
my  doubts  and  fears,  because  they  arc  it  the  “safe”  group 
of  non-competitors.  Men  arc  still  competitors  and  as  such  I 
can  express  to  them  no  sign  of  weakness.  For  weakness,  as  I 
have  learned  from  our  days  of  competition,  means  defeat, 
loss  of  status,  a threat  to  manhood.  Here  again  I isolate 
myself  from  men.  Here  again  I classify  women  and  restrict 
their  potential  as  human  beings. 

On  and  on  I go  about  men  as  competitors,  and  women  as 
classified  objects.  Well,  what’s  the  point  of  these  garbled 
thoughts,  questions,  and  half-answers?  Like  I said  earlier, 
these  thoughts  are  a critique  of  men’s  thinking  at  Duke 
only  in  so  much  as  I am  a man  at  Duke.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  questions  may  be  irrelevant  to  you,  and  some  of  my 
responses  to  the  questions  may  seem  absurd.  But  I’m  no 
longer  competing  for  A’s  in  Freshman  English.  I just  want 
men  to  begin  to  raise  questions  about  their  existence  as 
culturally  defined  males;  to  think  about  what  is  so  valuable 
about  our  concept  of  manliness  that  wc  must  isolate 
ourselves  and  oppress  women.  Yet  I also  want  these 
questions  and  proposed  answers  raised,  for  once,  in  a 
non-competitive  atmosphere.  An  atmosphere  free  from  fear 
of  each  other.  An  atmosphere  where  one  can  grow  at  his 
own  speed  with  the  aid  and  support  of  all  people. 

Uric  Dnnncr 
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Experience  Black 


Any  student  who  enrolls  at  Duke  will  have  some 
problems,  must  make  some  adjustment.  For  the  black 
student,  these  problems  and  adjustments  have  an  added 
dimension.  Aside  from  the  crises  created  by  insufficient 
financial  aid  and  lack  of  supportive  programs,  every  black 
student  must,  at  some  point  during  his  Duke  career,  come 
to  grips  with  the  fundamental  problem  of  alienation.  How 
each  individual  copes  with  this  problem  will  determine  the 
nature  of  the  remainder  of  his  Duke  experience. 

Both  literally  and  figuratively,  Duke  represents  “the 
other  side  of  the  tracks.”  Though  East  Campus  is  bordered 
by  a black  community,  the  polarity,  nevertheless 
exists— Duke  in  West  Durham  and  North  Carolina  Central  in 
East  Durham.  Interaction  between  black  Duke  students  and 
Central  students  is  limited  unless  there  is  a genuine  effort  to 
sustain  tics.  (Mobility  being  something  of  a problem  to  the 
average  black  student  on  financial  aid,  who  can’t  afford  it!) 
This  is  physical  and  social  alienation.  At  what  point  docs  it 
become  just  too  much  trouble  to  drive  all  the  way  across 
town  ? 

The  university  is  self-sufficient,  a community  within 


itself.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  become  enveloped  in  academic 
jargon  and  revolutionary  rhetoric  and  become  totally 
isolated  from  the  black  community,  from  the  grass  roots. 
Psychological  alienation  is  a way  ot  life.  It  is  all  too  easy  to 
sit  in  one  of  the  few  Black  Studies  courses  and  an.ilv/e 
ideology,  propose  plans  for  mobilization  and  never  know 
what  action  the  community  is  generating.  Is  this 
revolutionary?  Is  this  effecting  social  change?  Why  are  we 
here?  Unless  each  student  can  personally  justify  his  existence 
at  Duke,  the  university  experience  becomes  meaningless. 

Once  a student  decides  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
to  remain  at  Duke,  he  copes  with  the  alienation  in  am 
number  of  ways.  For  some,  apathy  is  a way  out.  These 
students  are  not  only  isolated  from  the  black  community 
but  also  from  the  university  community.  More  students, 
however,  choose  to  work  through  the  Association  ot 
African  Studies  to  maintain  ties  with  the  black  community 
and  other  black  students.  The  Association  is  all  things  on  a 
campus  where  black  students  are  a minority  (approximately 
4%):  it  is  the  social  group,  the  political  organization,  and 
the  cultural  center. 

Anonymous  on  request  of  author. 
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Being  Gay  and  Proud 


So  you’re  gay.  Or  think  you  may  be  gay.  Or  have  honest 
questions  about  people  who  are  gay.  And  you’re  here  at 
Duke  and  need  help  or  information  or  simply  want 
someone  to  talk  to.  It’s  not  easy  to  face  homosexuality, 
especially  when  you  feel  alone.  It’s  not  easy  to  talk  about  it 
when  your  friends— from  ignorance  or  prejudice  — put  it 
down  unqucstioningly. 

The  Duke  Gay  Alliance  is  trying  to  change  that 
situation,  to  bring  homosexuality  from  the  backstreets,  bars 
and  bathrooms  into  the  realm  of  mundane,  normal 
expressions  of  human  emotions  and  needs.  For  those  of 
you  who  are  gay  we  provide  a community  in  which  you  can 
meet  other  gay  people  as  people,  not  pick-ups.  For  those 
with  questions  or  problems  we  provide  confidential 
counselling  and  referral.  For  the  straight  community  we 
provide  educational  material  and  speakers  (as  well  as  our 
own  openness)  to  foster  the  growth  of  an  empathetic 
society,  one  in  which  both  straight  and  gay  can  function 
and  produce  without  being  enslaved  for  sexual  adaptation. 

The  Alliance  reflects  the  diversity  of  the  gay 
corWmunity.  That  is  all  we  are:  a community.  There  are  no 
“party  lines,”  no  insistence  on  radical  gay  liberation  causes 
or  the  opposite  existence.  We  have  no  politics  beyond  our 


belief  that  we  have  the  right  to  be  genuinely  open  without 
being  harrassed.  We  exist  from  a sense  of  mutual  respect, 
understanding  and  support.  We  are  open  to  all  gay  sisters 
and  brothers  whether  or  not  you  feel  ready  to  come  out 
publicly. 

Duke  and  Durham  are  not  comfortable  places  to  be  gay. 
While  there  is  little  overt  persecution,  life  here  can  be  very 
much  a ghetto.  The  nearest  bar  is  in  Chapel  Hill  and  that  is 
(if  it  is  your  only  gay  outlet)  but  an  extension  of  the  prison 
of  anonymity.  The  campus  is  generally  apathetic  or 
embarrassed  by  the  subject  and  has  never  had  to  face  a 
united  gay  community  before,  one  that  is  trying  to  provide 
its  own  social  outlets  witain  the  campus  framework  rather 
than  behind  it.  None  of  us  knows  exactly  what  this  will 
mean  for  the  coming  year.  Past  semesters  have  been  quiet, 
and  our  activities  as  well  as  our  membership  have  grown. 
We  hope  to  continue  growing  peacefully.  To  do  so  we’ll 
need  your  help— no  matter  what  your  orientation. 

If  you  want  to  work  with  us  or  just  know  more  about 
us,  please  write  us  at  Bex  7686  College  Station,  or  come  to 
one  of  our  meetings.  (Meetings  are  announced  in  the 
Chronicle’s  Spectrum.)  But  whatever  your  needs  or 
interests,  we  welcome  you. 

The  Gay  Alliance 
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A Glimpse  of  Reality 


SCENE:  A dormitory,  upper  classman’s  room  cluttered 

with  the  usual  college  paraphenalia,  easy  chair, 
bed,  desk,  etc. 

TIME:  10  p.m.  Monday,  early  fall 

As  scene  opens  Steve,  an  upperclassman  of  pleasing  but 
nondescript  features  is  seen  studying  at  the  desk. 
Occasional  quad  noises  filter  through  the  drawn  curtains.  A 
knock  is  heard  at  the  door. 

STEVE:  Come  in. 

Enter  Sam,  a freshman,  slender,  blond,  obviously 
extremely  healthy  and  active  and  perhaps  a bit  vain  about 
it.  He  is  somewhat  nervous  and  unsure  of  himself  as  he 

Hi.  Uh,  I thought  maybe  I’d  take  a study  break. 
You  busy?  (making  a motion  to  leave) 

No,  no.  Sit  down.  I’m  about  finished  with  this 
shit  for  tonight  anyway.  Where’ve  you  been;  1 
haven’t  seen  you  for  a week  or  so. 

Sam  sits,  obviously  uncomfortably,  in  the  easy 
chair. 

Oh,  I’ve  been  around,  the  library,  you 
know. ...(He  pauses  awkwardly  and  stares  at  his 
nervously  intertwined  hands.) 
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Steve.... 

What’s  the  matter? 

(All  in  a rush  as  though  a tightly  wound  spring 
had  been  released.)  You  know  my  roommate, 
Harry?  Well,  1 went  off  this  weekend  to  see  my 
girl  and  we  had  a fight  and  1 came  back  early 
and,  well,  Harry  and  I have  been  friends  since 
high  school:  we’ve  been  bumming  around, 
together  for  years,  and  I always  thought  lie  was 
a really  neat  guy  and,  and  -you  know.  Well.  I 
came  back  Saturday  night  and  went  into  the 
room  and....  (He  stops  and  looks  at  Steve, 
helplessly  confused.) 

(encouragingly)  Yes? 

He  was  asleep  and  - there  was  this  other  guy 
with  him. 

In  your  bed? 

(jumping  up  and  gesturing  excitedly)  No!  It'//// 
him.  He’s  queer!  I mean  lie’s  queer!  Hut.  but 
how  can  he  be.  I’ve  known  him  lor  years  and 
lie’s  always  been  just  like  anybody  else.  I mean 
really  nice.  Hut  lie’s  queer! 

So  what  did  you  do? 

Wliat  did  I do?  Well  nothing.  I ran  out  and 
crashed  somewhere.  Wliat  was  I supposed  to 
do?  He  was  my  friend. 

What  do  you  mean.  "He  was  my  friend"?  Have 
you  talked  to  him  about  this  yet? 

No.  I don’t  know  wliat  I mean,  (collasping  into 
the  chair  again.) 

Why  should  his  being  homosexual  bother  you 
so  much?  He’s  never  made  a pass  at  you.  has 
lie? 


SAM:  No!  Hut  lie’s  queer,  (jumping  up  again)  I’ve 

been  living  with  a queer!  My  Cod.  he  sees  me 
naked  every  day.  I mean  what  am  I going  to 
do?  He’s  perverted!  He’s  sick!  Every  time  he 


looks  at  me  he’s  probably  been  thinking.... 
(abrupt  shift)  I don’t  feel  safe  or  clean  around 
him.  How  could  I?  Wliat  if  he  touches  me? 

STEVE:  Well,  he  hasn’t  yet  and  lie  must  have  had  plenty 

of  opportunity.  (Sam  starts  sputtering.'  Now. 
cool  it  and  let  me  finish.  I was  just  going  to  sav 
that  if  you’ve  known  him  this  long  and  he 
hasn’t  made  a pass  vet.  lie’s  probably  not  going 
to  now.  He  seems  to  have  quite  a life  of  his  own 
without  lusting  after  your  tender  bodv.  And  I 
don’t  think  you  need  fear  his  trving  to  rape 
you.  It  wouldn't  work. 

SAM:  You’re  damn  straight  it  wouldn’t! 

STEVE:  (raising  an  eyebrow  at  this!  Sit  down.  Sam 

sits.)  You  seem  awfully  afraid  of  wliat  might 
happen  to  you  when  Harrv’s  given  vou  no  cause 
for  it.  Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  reason  out 
the  situation  before  you  go  calling  the  cops  or 
something? 

SAM:  (deflated  and  tired  looking'  Hut  lie  was  mv 

friend  and  I didn’t  know.  I've  never  known  a 
queer  before. 

STEVE:  You  mean  vou  never  knew  you  knew  a gav 

person  before. 

SAM:  Same  difference. 

STEVE:  No.  Cay  people  aren't  marked.  They  don’t  all 

have  limp  wrists  and  want  to  be  hairdressers. 
You  want  to  stereotype  ami  can’t  because  you. 
know  him.  How  manv  ol  vour  black  Iriends 
have  you  stereotyped? 

SAM:  '^self-righteously'  None!  What's  that  got  to  do 

with  anything? 

STEVE:  A lot.  Your  attitudes  towards  gays  sound  like 

many  people’s  towards  blacks.  Vou  can  put 
something  yor  someone'  down  it  you  don’t 
know  about  their  existence,  it  you  don’t  really 
have  to  face  them.  And  when  you’re  scared 
because  of  some  sort  of  difference  that  seems 
to  make  someone  else  threatening  you  don’t 
meet  it  and  find  it  really  mundane  and 
unthreatening  vou  run  and  throw  a scare 
.mask  over  it  or  a comic  one  or  a sick  one  and 
reject  it  because  ol  the  mask  you  gave  it. 

SAM:  I didn't  make  being  queer  a crime! 

STEVE:  Being  gay  isn't  a crime:  just  doing  anything 

about  it  is.  And  besides  I don’t  mean  vou 
individtiallv : I mean  all  ol  us  as  societv. 

SAM:  But  being  queer  is  sick.  I mean  people  go  to 

doctors  to  get  cured.  ' 

STEVE:  Bull  shit!  Ami  stop  using- -the  word  queer:  it's  as 

bad  as  nigger.  Your  words  reflect  your 
attitudes.  All  doctors  do  not  consider 
homosexualitv  a disease.  That  tvping  is  as  old 
fashioned  as  some  of  Freud's  ideas:  they've 
been  superceded.  There  are  perfectly  well 
adjusted  homosexuals  in  this  world  just  as  there 
are  perfectly  sick  straights.  Studies  which  show 
gays  to  be  sick  have  generally  been  done  with 
gays  who  are  under  doctors’  care  hardly  a 
representative  bunch.  If  you  only  studied 
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straights  who  were  sick,  you’d  conclude 
heterosexuality  was  an  “illness.”  (Steve’s  tone 
has  been  rising  and  becoming  more  militant 
through  this  speech:  now  he  drops  to  a gentler 
tone.)  Why  arc  you  so  afraid  of  homosexuality? 
(belligerently)  Who  says  I’m  afraid?  (Sam  glares 
at  Steve  and  then  avoids  his  direct  gaze  and 
softens.)  1 don’t  know.  It  just  doesn’t  seem 
right. 

Docs  it  seem  right  to  deny  a person  expression 
of  his  emotions  when  all  parties  are  consenting? 
You  wouldn’t  deny  Harry  a girl  friend,  would 
you?  You’d  even  sleep  in  the  lounge  if  he 
brought  a different  girl  to  the  room  every 
week-end.  wouldn’t  you? 

Well....  Yes. 

So  why  arc  you  objecting  to  Harry’s  sexual 
partner  being  a man?  Most  of  the  time  it  is  the 
same  guy.  you  know.  He’s  not  overly 
promiscuous  about  it. 

(surprised)  You  knew? 

Yes. 

Why  didn’t  you  warn  me? 

Warn  you!  It’s  none  of  your  business.  If  he  had 
wanted  you  to  know,  he  would  have  told  you.  1 
suspect  he  thought  you  already  did. 

IJut  lie  never  said  anything.  It’s  not  fair  to  me 
to  hide  that  and  then  just  let  me  walk  in  on  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it’s  your  fault  you  walked  in; 
have  you  confessed  to  him  your 
heterosexuality?  Have  you  made  an  issue  of  it? 
(disgustedly)  Of  course,  not  you’re  being 
stupid. 

No.  I’m  not.  Sexual  orientation  is  part  and 
only  part  of  what  we  arc.  Why  should  it 
suddenly  for  some  overrule  everything  else 
about  them  and  condemn  them  to  a life  of  back 
streets  and  bars?  You’d  get  upset  if  someone 
(especially  an  old  friend)  refused  to  sec 
anything  in  you  but  the  fact  that  you  slept  with 
women. 

IJut  that  doesn’t  tell  him  anything  about  me. 
What’s  there  to  know  from  that? 

So  what’s  there  to  know  about  Harry  from  the 
same  thing?  You’re  letting  one  facet  destroy 
everything  else  you  know  and  like  about 
him.  It’s  not  fair  to  either  of  you. 

(Silence  for  a few  moments.) 

IJut  I have  to  live  with  him.  What  will  people 
think  about  me  if  they  know  lie’s  queer,  (Steve 
glares.)  I mean  gay. 

If  they  know  you,  why  should  they  think 
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differently  of  you?  You’re  not  gay. 
Homosexuality  doesn’t  rub  off  on  people.  Even 
having  one  or  two  gay  experiences  doesn’t 
mean  you’re  gay.  If  they  don’t  know  you,  do 
you  really  want  to  pal  around  with  people  who 
would  let  one  possible  suspicion  override 
everything  else  they  might  know  or  see? 

But  I’m  uncomfortable  around  him  now. 

Harry  is  trying  to  live  his  life  as  best  he  sees 
fit— just  as  we  all  are.  It’s  harder  for  him 
because  he’s  gay;  society  is  not  very  reasonable 
about  the  subject.  But  then,  it  hasn’t  been 
reasonable  about  third  world  people  or  women 
either.  And  what  about  black  gays  or 
Chinese-American  lesbians:  If  gays  are  going  to 
be  free  ever  to  live  truly  productive,  integrated 
lives  in  society,  we’re  going  to  have  to  be  open 
and  make  some  people  uncomfortable. 
Discomfort  brings  change.  For  you  it  may  force 
you  to  re-evaluate  your  ideas  about 
homosexuality  and  revise  them.  For  society  it 
might  mean  changing  laws.  There’s  nothing 
unnatural  or  perverse  about  openly  expressing 
human  emotions  and  needs.  You  do  it  every 
day.  We  want  that  freedom  too. 

We? 

Yes,  I’m  gay.  There ’re  a lot  of  us  around,  and 
some  of  us  are  pretty  damn  tired  of  having  to 
hide  ourselves.  Simply  being  too  tired  to  keep 
in  your  place  has  brought  on  more  social 
upheaval  and  reworking  than  all  the  rhetoric  in 
the  world. 

(almost  mockingly)  So  I just  go  on  living  with 
Harry  — and  you  — as  though  nothing  has 
happened  ? 

Nothing  has,  except  your  knowledge  of  the 
situation  is  a little  greater.  What  arc  you  doing 
here  if  you  don’t  want  that  liberal  arts 
humanism  poured  over  you.  Go  take  a walk  and 
think  about  what  we’ve  said  and  about  Harry 
and  about  me  and  let  some  of  that  humanism 
sink  in  instead  of  rolling  off. 

(rising  and  a bit  petulant)  You’re  so  reasonable 
about  all  this. 

(rising)  Of  course.  I’m  dealing  with  facts. 
Homosexuality  is.  It’s  not  bad  or  good.  It  simply 
is.  And  you’ve  got  to  take  it  that  way.  Harry’s 
no  threat  to  your  “masculinity”  — or  to  your 
genitals.  Neither  am  I.  We  arc  but  people.  We 
are;  that  is  all. 

Curtain. 

The  Cay  Alliance 
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A Foreign  Student  Reflects 


I have  been  asked  to  write  this  article,  I suppose,  for  two 
main  reasons:  I am  both  a senior  and  a foreign  student.  I 
assume  that  it  is  my  latter  qualification  that  I must  stress. 

In  all  honesty,  I do  not  know  if  being  a foreigner  has 
really  made  a lot  of  difference  in  my  four  years  here.  Why? 
because  my  last  three  years  of  high  school  were  spent  in  an 
American  school  in  Lima,  Peru;  because  my  stepfather  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  where  I now  reside  when  not  in 
Durham  — and  because  I had  visited  the  States  before  my 
freshman  year.  Besides,  I do  not  even  look  foreign.  But 
although  I am  not  really  that  different,  there  are  some 
things  which  arc  very  obviously  imported,  and  perhaps  I 
can  manage  to  make  this  essay  readable  if  I concentrate  on 
them. 


What  did  I notice  first  when  I set  up  quarters  in  House  Cl 
- which,  incidentally.  I could  only  stand  for  one  semester? 
Obviously,  my  fellow  students  and  the  patterns  into  which 
they  were  forced.  Since  September  happens  to  be  a rather 
hot  month  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I had  a chance  to  note 
some  peculiarities  in  the  way  people  dressed  - or  rather, 
did  not  dress.  You  know,  shorts,  sandals,  and  tee-shirts.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  whoever  may  read  these  words  will 
probably  be  clothed  in  that  - to  a foreigner  - strange 
manner.  But  the  point  is  that  I had  not  seen  up  to  then  any 
thing  like  it  in  any  other  place.  At  first  my  reaction  was 
pretty  negative,  and  this  I shared  with  some  other 
foreigners  from  several  heterogeneous,  backgrounds.  But 
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eventually,  as  it  always  happens.  1 got  used  to  it,  and 
although  I never  took  up  the  habit  myself,  today  I find 
shorts,  sandals,  and  tee-shirts  a landmark  of  American 
universities. 

Hut  there  arc  other  things  which  1 still  cannot  reconcile 
mvself  to.  One  of  them  is  what.  1 meant  before  by 
"patterns",  i.c..  freshman  orientation  activities,  fraternities, 
and  sororities.  The  one  common  trait  shared  by  all  of  these 
is  superficiality.  When  I was  a freshman  it  took  me  only  one 
trip  to  the  Haufbrau-whcrc  our  male  group  of  six  was 
confronted  by  a similar  female  bunch— to  realize  the  true 
meaning  of  these,  apparently,  sacred  institutions.  Of  course, 

I can  see  the  motivation  behind  it  all:  an  active  social  life.  1 
hope  vou  can  believe  me  when  1 say  that  1 found  more 
meaning  and  fun  outside  these  fossilized  structures  than  1 
could  have  ever  found  had  1 accomodated  myself  to  them. 

Kelated  to  the  above,  1 cannot  fail  to  mention  the 
predicament  of  the  average  student  male  at  Duke  and, 
undoubtedly,  at  any  other  university  in  the  States.  They 
react  so  awkwardly  to  girls.  In  this  respect,  South 
Americans  at  least  fl  was  born  in  Santiago,  Chile,  by  the 
way  . are  way  ahead.  Over  there,  females  arc  not  treated 
vVith  such  uncertainty  and  trauma  as  1 have  found  here.  As 
a matter  of  fact.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  States 
people  mature  later,  both  male  and  female.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  what  I mean.  There  was  guy  in  my  hall  in 
House  (i  who  after  much  sweating  and  soul-searching  had 
managed  to  arrange  his  first  date  in  college.  Naturally,  at 
19.. he  was  a virgin  (and  I know  guys  at  21  who  still  arc!), 
and  he  was  tormented  at  this  point  by  a momentous 
decision:  should  he  or  should  he  not  kiss  the  girl  good-bye 
when  the  night  was  over?  Well,  I had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  a couple  of  hours  with  him  and  his  date  in  the  full 
swing  of  the  night  that  is,  when  both  of  them  were  sitting 
in  the  guy’s  room  in  opposite  beds  drinking  beer.  The 
conversation,  by  then  consisted  mostly  of  a few  “ycalis” 
and  of  matters  concerning  courses,  the  weather,  and  their 
respective  home  states  at  which  point  I politely  left  to  go 
about  my  own  business.  The  next  morning  I found  out  that 
this  guy  had  not  even  made  the  attempt  to  get  closer  than 
two  yard-,  to  the  girl,  and  that  as  a result,  he  felt  himself  to 
be  an  utter  failure.  And  here  is  my  point:  would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  this  guy  to  have  contacted  a male  friend  to 
spend  the  evening  with  him?  Would  he  not  have  had  a 
better  time  with  someone  whose  company  lie  enjoyed  and 
with  whom  he  felt  comfortable.  I cannot  advocate  here  the 
principle  by  which  the  average  fraternity  guy  rules  himself, 
that  is.  go  out.  score,  and  then  brag  about  it.  Hut  I do  want 
to  point  out  what  I see  as  a sexual  inadec|uacy  on  the  part 
of  most  incoming  students  of  trying  artificial  means  to 
force  an  encounter  which  often  causes  them  unnecessary 


mental  torment. 

Women,  of  course,  also  play  a part  in  this  sad 
predicament.  I have  run  into  too  many  of  them  who  take  a 
special  delight  in  parading  their  sexual  charms  around 
campus  and  who  are  very  proud  of  their  independence 
(liberation  they  call  it),  but  though  they  lead  a man  to 
believe  they  want  to  know  him  sexually  in  reality  they 
mean  quite  the  opposite  and  often  fear  intimacy  with  a 
man.  I believe  sex  is  a very  beautiful  part  of  human 
relationships  and  wish  more  men  and  women  could  accept 
it  maturely  and  warmly.  I have  met  women  at  Duke  who 
are  quite  proud  of  being  a woman  and  who  enjoy  their 
sexuality. 

Another  thing  which  is  noticeable  to  a Latin  is  the  lack 
of  warmth  between  two  males  who  consider  each  other 
friends.  I have  not  yet  seen  a single  embrance  of  friendship 
while  1 have  been  here.  It  is  as  if  Americans  had  a feeling  of 
paranoia  concerning  male  physical  touch,  as  if  their  whole 
manhood  depended  on  maintaining  a certain  bodily 
isolation.  You  should  have  seen  the  reaction  I got  from  a 
good  American  friend  of  mine  when  I embraced  him  after  a 
summer’s  absence.  He  was  almost  shocked  to  death,  and 
probably  though  that  something  bizarre  had  happened  to 
me  during  that  summer. 

Since  I am  probably  giving  the  impression  that  I found 
my  Duke  experience  awfully  ridiculous,  let  me  criticize 
only  one  more  thing  — the  dating  system.  The  dating 
system,  mor  than  pitiable,  is  laughable.  1 have  honestly 
known  girls  who  keep  little  memo  pads  for  their  week,  guys 
who  keep  score  cards  in  the  back  of  their  doors,  and  guys 
who  call  the  girls  up  on  Monday  in  order  to  go  out 
Saturday  (although  I think  by  now  this  period  of  time  has 
been  reduced  to  three  days).  I mean,  it  docs  not  even 
matter  if  they  have  even  seen  their  prospective  dates  or  not. 
The  object,  for  both  guys  and  girls  is  to  go  out  so  that  they 
do  not  have  to  confess  on  Sunday  mornings  that  they  spent 
Saturday  evening  studying  or  playing  cards.  Again,  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  the  social  structure  of 
student  life  is  more  responsible  for  this  aberration  than  are 
.the  individual  psychologies  involved. 

Finally,  I want  to  express  the  thought  that,  despite  all  I 
have  said,  my  Duke  experience,  like  most  people’s,  has  been 
good  on  the  whole.  Although  each  one’s  experience  will  be 
unique  and  different  from  all  others,  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  common  to  all.  Duke  will  always  seem  to  have  changed  in 
four  years  or  rather,  each  one  of  us  changes  and  we  sec  our 
changed  fixed  in  the  memory  of  Duke. 

Ricardo  Gutierrez 

lid  it  or ’s  Note:  This  article  was  read  by  the  monitor  who 
was  I’nerto  liicatt  who  agrees  with  Ricardo  that  his  views 
are  not  Latin  American. 
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Hauling 

Students: 


My  day  of  pushing  students  begins  at  3 p.m.  and  ends  at 
about  12:30  a.m.  each  day.  (On  Friday  and  Saturday  nights 
I drive  until  2:15  a.m.).  Usually,  I’m  in  a good  mood  and 
enjoy  talking  to  students  but  things  can  get  hectic  when  the 
bus  is  crowded,  which  happens  quite  frequently. 

I have  to  operate  under  a certain  set  of  rules  laid  down 
by  Duke  Power  Co.  for  the  protection  of  all  involved.  I’ll 
list  some  of  the  most  frequently  violated  ones  on  campus  so 
that  you’ll  be  aware  of  them  in  advance.  They  arc  as 
follows: 

1)  Refraining  from  the  use  of  profanity 

2)  Standing  behind  the  white  line  while  the  bus  is  in 
operation 

3)  Remaining  seated  until  bus  comes  to  a complete  stop 

4)  Keeping  bikes  and  pets  off  the  bus 

5)  Not  abusing  scats,  windows  etc. 

When  students  cooperate  with  me  in  helping  to  enforce 
these  rules,  our  relationship  is  much  more  congenial. 

I feel  that  my  biggest  responsibility  is  in  transporting 
students  safely  from  one  campus  to  the  other.  I will  do  this 
even  if  it  calls  for  little  reminders  about  rules  and 
regulations,  although  1 really  don’t  enjoy  playing  the  “mean 
bus  driver”  role. 

All  things  considered,  1 enjoy  working  at  Duke  and  feel 
that  I have  a good  relationship  with  most  of  the  students. 
I’ve  experienced  some  racial  prejudice  (yes.  I’m  black),  but 
nothing  that  I couldn’t  cope  with. 

Respect  plays  a very  vital  role  in  any  relationship.  I 
respect  the  students  for  doing  their  thing  and  in  return  1 ask 
that  they  respect  me  for  doing  mine.  Keep  that  in  mind  and 
I’ll  see  you  in  the  fall.  Peace. 


an 

employee’s 

view 


Editor’s  Note:  Bus  service  is  provided  for  Duke  students 
by  the  university  to  enable  them  to  commute  between 
campuses.  The  buses  arc  leased  from  Duke  Power  Co.  which 
owns  and  operates  the  city  bus  system.  Therefore,  neither 
bus  nor  driver  is  directly  associated  with  the  university. 
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Committed  to  Action 


I was  at  a Y meeting  once  where  I said  that  1 belonged  to 
the  Y,  not  to  any  committee,  not  to  any  issue,  not  to  any 
one  priority.  Therefore,  1 have  been  asked  to  write  on  the 
essence  (sometimes  my  vocabulary  feels  very  inadequate  for 
such  abstractions)  of  the  Duke  YM-YWCA. 

1 will  not  speak  of  the  committees,  priorities,  and  issues 
of  the  Y.  That  is  the  physical  stuff  of  which  we’re  made 
and  someone  else  is  writing  on  that.  To  speak  of  essence  the 
two  words  that  come  to  mind  arc  community  and  spirit. 
More  abstractions,  but  perhaps  easier  to  define  in  the  Y. 

The  Y is  a group  of  dedicated  people.  We  have  a real 
interest  in  the  human  beings  that  surround  us.  It  you  read 
the  other  articles  on  the  Y,  you  can  see  how  we  interpret 
that  interest.  We  build  our  physical  parts  upon  it.  We  strive 
to  make  our  community  better.  We  work  towards 
expanding  the  view  of  community  to  the  world  we 
experience  on  leaving  college.  We  cannot  cater  to 
everyone’s  interests  and  therefore,  do  not  waste  our  energy 
and  time  on  that.  Please  do  not  interpret  the  last  statement 
as  being  one  that  shuts  out  unequivocally  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  us.  WE  try  to  talk  with  the  people  that  interpret 
their  interests  differently.  We  do  not  always  succeed.  1 
think  that  is  important  to  realize.  We  are  a group  of  people. 


therefore  are  human  and  are  plagued  by  basic  human 
frailties.  That  statement  also  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
not  try  to  ever  change  anyone’s  opinion.  This  certainly  is 
not  true.  But  we  must  always  strive  towards  dialogue  so  we 
can  do  that.  We  do  not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with  us. 

But  the  Y is  a community  why  re  we  can  share  and 
commend  and  call  into  question.  Sometimes  doing  these 
things  is  a source  of  conflict,  but  such  conflict  is  good  lor 
us.  More  often,  these  things  are  ;tlso  a source  ot  discussion, 
ideas,  plans,  and  parties.  The  Y does  play  together.  That’s 
what  community  is  all  about,  at  least  to  me. 

Our  spirit  comes  from  our  community  but  also  from 
those  issues  and  problems  we  find  ourselves  working  on. 
When  we  know  of  all  the  aspects  of  an  issue  and  its  further 
ramifications,  there  is  a sense  ...  Yes.  we  bleieve  in  curing 
these  ills  and  this  is  a good  way  to  do  that.  That  is 
spirit -the  spirit  with  which  we  must  work  every  year,  the 
spirit  of  our  purpose,  the  spirit  of  our  people.  When  we 
don’t  know  why  we’re  working  on  something,  it  is  then 
that  our  spirit  sutlers,  our  community  suffers,  our  image 
suffers,  and  our  work  suffers.  But  we’re  trying  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Won’t  you  come  join  us?  (or  at  least 
come  talk  to  us). 

Jane  Paxton,  YM-Yll’CA  Chairperson  12-1 3 
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In  order  to  talk  about  any  specific  directions  the  “Y” 
will  take  next  year,  it’s  necessary  first  of  all  to  gain  a 
general  perspective  of  where  the  “Y”  is  coming  from.  A 
perusal  of  this  booklet  probably  offers  this  perspective.  I 
might  summarize  the  past  in  this  way:  the  “Y”  has  been  the 
only  organization  on  this  campus  devoted  to  actively 
implementing  social  change.  Thus,  we  are  political.  And,  we 
understand  that  our  religious  and  ethical  heritages  provide 
the  bases  for  our  political  action. 

In  the  late  sixties,  when  student  activism  was 
unquestionably  fashionable,  it  was  easy  for  Charlie  Radical 
to  call  for  a demonstration  and  get  100-500  people  to  show 
up.  He  never  had  to  bother  much  with  verbailizing  the 
ideological  justification  of  his  action,  even  though  he  may 
have  understood  that  justification  very  well.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  hard  times  have  fallen  on  student  activism.  Not  only 
is  activism  unfashionable,  it’s  just  disgustingly  gauche. 
Though  it’s  hard  -to  say  what  caused  what,  it’s  important 
and  interesting  to  note  the  coincidence  of  the  fall  of 
activism  with  the  rise  of  Mitchell  and  Kleindienst,  the 
haircuts  of  Lennon  and  Jaggcr  and  Zappa,  “Four  More 
Years!’’  etc.,  ad  nauseum.  So.  even  Charlie  Radical  has  gone 
to  graduate  school  in  advanced  bongo-playing.  And,  though 
the  dream  seems  to  be  over,  the  revolution  must  go  on 
within  you  or  without  you. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  in  the  future  the  “Y”  must 
be  willing  to  explore  and  verbalize  more  carefully  the 
ethical  and  religious  roots  which  justify  and  fructify  our 
political  actions.  What  this  probably  means  in  practical 
terms  is  spending  mor  time,  especially  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  getting  to  know  each  other  and  talking  to  each 


other  about  how  and  why  the  ideals  expressed  the  “Y” 
purpose  are  personally  meaningful.  Only  by  learning  to 
celebrate  the  community  we  find  in  our  shared  heritages 
and  ideals  can  we  survive,  either  organizationally  or 
personally.  Only  by  learning  to  celebrate  the  community 
we  find  in  our  shared  heritages  and  ideals  can  we  survive, 
either  organizationally  or  personally.  In  this  way,  the 
political  implications  of  our  common  ideals  should  become 
obvious,  and  our  general  direction  will  be  clear. 

I guess  that’s  enough  cheap  profundity  for  the  moment. 
In  terms  of  specific  directions  for  next  year,  we  are 
planning  a one  day  workshop  on  racism  early  in  the 
academic  year.  In  conjunction  with  such  general 
consciousness-raising  projects,  we  hope  to  communicate 
and  work  with  Duke’s  Third  World  ommunity.  Another 
project  centers  around  plans  to  revitalize  OPT,  our 
Vocations  for  Social  Change  center,  as  a device  for 
recruitment  and  placement  of  students  interested  in  local 
political  and  social  action.  An  idea  for  a project  which  is 
still  very  much  in  the  planning  and  discussion  stage  would 
involve  setting  up  study  groups  of  “Y”  people  to  explore 
more  completely  the  theological  bases  and  ramifications  of 
our  political  actions.  The  Sexism  Committee  plans  a 
continuation  and  revitalization  of  the  men’s  and  women’s 
groups  as  well  as  the  initiation  of  a sexual  counseling 
center.  The  Institute  for  Nonviolent  Study  and  Action  will 
continue  its  projects  concerning  Southern  Africa,  university 
investments,  and  ROTC  and  AROD.  It  should  be  kept  that 
this  schematic  outlay  of  plans  is  quite  tentative  at  this 
writing.  The  “Y’”s  most  valuable  projects  for  the  coming 
year  may  well  involve  issues  that  are  yet  to  be  recognized. 

Bob  Gamble , one  of  the  YM-YWCA  chairpeople. 


Running  Uphill  Against  the  Wind 


Directions  of  the  Y 
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Nobody  But  Me: 
Duke’s  Lettuce  Story 


Editor’s  Note:  In  the  fall  the  Duke  student  body  voted 
to  boycott  non  Union  Farmworkers’  iceberg  lettuce  in  the 
Duke  dining  facilities  and  for  several  months  Duke,  a major 
buyer  of  fresh  produce  in  this  area,  did  not  buy  Iceberg 
lettuce.  The  boycott  was  a supportive  measure  of  Chicano 
farmers  and  a protest  of  their  exploitation.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  the  boycott  reversal 

After  a week  of  disciplined  deliberation,  several  aborted 
straight-forward  accounts  of  what  happened,  and  about  a 
half  pint  of  Jack  Daniels,  this  is  what  I was  compelled  to 
write  about  the  second  great  lettuce  boycott  campaign. 
Since  anyone  who’s  reading  this  monstrosity  probably 
knows  basically  what  happened,  this  account  will  hopefully 
expound  and  explode  upon  the  lay  radical’s  understanding. 
So... 

I was  sitting  frantically  at  my  desk  one  cloudy  evening  in 
late  January,  fantasizing  about  the  origin  of  the  wolflike 
screechs  drifting  in  my  window  from  the  direction  of 
Gilbert-Addoms,  when  I received  a very  upsetting  telephone 
call. 

Two  women  from  Gilbert-Addoms  had  held  their  own 
“lettuce  poll”  for  the  patrons  of  G.A.  cafeteria  which 
indicated  that  those  patrons  (the  residents  of  G.A., 
Southgate,  and  Jarvis)  no  longer  wished  co  boycott 
non-UFW  iceberg  lettuce.  Ted  Minah  had  accepted  the 
results  and  would  return  non-UFW  iceberg  lettuce  to  G.A. 

My  first  reaction  was  to  go  to  Gino’s  for  a hamburger. 
Then  I began  to  think,  I think.  The  poll  was  poorly 
publicized.  The  vote  was  taken  in  open,  unmonitorcd  ballot 
boxes.  The  votes  were  counted  by  the  women  who  initiated 
the  anti-boycott  campaign.  This  gross  methodological 
sloppincss  stands  in  salient  contrast  to  the  meticulous  care 
taken  in  the  previous  lettuce  votes.  And  Minah ’s  obvious 
delight  in  accepting  the  results  lie  desired  could  only  be 
matched  by  our  utter  disgust  with  his  dismal  lack  of 
integrity.  I remember  so  well  seeing  him  the  next  day  in 
G.A.  at  lunch,  stuffing  his  sweet,  smiling  muzzle  full  of 
iceberg  lettuce.  I wondered.  Could  the  issue  really  be  that 
simple?  Could  it  be  that  Minah  and  others  of  like  mentality 
just  enjoyed  their  lettuce  too  much  to  care  about 
farmworkers?  Maybe  there  was  a lot  less  here  than  met  the 
eye. 

Our  initial  strategy  was  to  request  another  vote  be  taken 
in  G.A.  and  yet,  to  avoid  having  another  campus-wide 
referendum.  We  realized,  quite  prophetically,  that  we  (the 
farmworkers,  really)  could  only  lose  by  a revival  ol  the 
controversy.  However,  due  to  the  crystaiization  of 
anti-boycott  forces  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
“isolating”  the  controversy  at  G.A.,  we  reconciled  ourselves 
to  another  full-scale  boycott  campaign.  Within  a few  days, 
Minah  and  ASDU  president  Steve  Schewel  had  negotiated 
dates  for  new  referenda.  The  G.A.  vote  was  to  be  in  about 
five  days,  the  campus-wide  vote  about  a week  after  that. 

There  was  no  formal  organizational  meeting  of  the 
pro-boycott  forces.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  same 
four  or  five  who  did  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  fall  could 
be  depended  on  again,  and  that  there  need  be  no  major 


strategy  changes.  As  it  turned  out,  there  were  some  strategy 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  but  their  necessity 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  at  this  time. 

The  short  campaign  for  the  G.A.  vote  consisted  chiefly 
of  two  “discussions”  of  the  issue,  one  held  at  Jarvis,  the 
other  at  G.A-  What  essentially  happened  at  these 
discussions  Was  an  occasionally  substantive  ideological 
showdown  between  pro-  and  anti-boycott  forces  before  a 
massively  disinterested  audience.  As  I directed  my  wasted 
gaze  into  that  faceless  sea  of  Noxzema  and  curlers  I began 
to  wonder... 

It  was  becoming  apparent  that  we  were  lighting  a 
double-headed  monster.  The  more  obstrusive  ot  these  heads 
was  the  organized  anti-boycott  group,  the  junior  Nixonites. 
Give  them  a few  years  to  polish  their  rhetoric  and  fill  their 
pockctbooks,  and  Rader,  Bcckncr,  and  Nolan  would  make 
great  replacements  for  Nixon,  Mitchell,  and  Kleindienst.  In 
fact,  the  former  trio  was  gaining  valuable  experiences  in 
playing  on  the  selfish  fears  and  fatass  complacency  ot  their 
electorate  just  as  the  latter  trio  has  been  doing  tor  several 
years  on  a larger  scale.  The  other  head  of  the  monster  was. 
of  course,  that  mass  of  egocentric,  morbidly  apathetic 
junior  academicians.  I really  don’t  think  it’s  stretching 
things  too  far  to  say  that  we’ve  seen  this  monster  before 
Hitler  leading  the  German  masses  in  the  thirties,  and  Nixon 
sweeping  to  victory  with  his  silent  majority  a few  years  ago. 
In  the  best  treatment  of  this  mentality  since  Erich  Fromm’s 
Escape  From  Freedom,  a G.A.  woman  wrote  to  the 
Chronicle,  “1  don’t  mind  helping  farmworkers  as  long  as 
I’m  not  inconvenienced.” 

On  the  day  of  the  G.A.  vote,  we  distributed  a leaflet  in 
G.A.  which  pointed  out  the  racist  aspects  ot  a vote  against 
the  boycott.  Though  it  probably  came  too  late  to  change 
anyone’s  mind,  this  leaflet  at  least  may  have  sparked  to  life 
the  dead  conscsences  of  a few  students  by  its  confrontatory 
use  of  the  word  "racist.” 

We  lost  the  G.A.  vote  by  a 67-33  margin  almost  the 
same  percentage  we  had  won  it  by  in  the  fall. 

The  campaign  for  the  campus-wide  referendum  was 
waged  on  several  fronts.  The  Chronicle  edit  pages  became  a 
forum  almost  exclusively  for  discussion  of  the  issue.  While 
the  Chronicle  printed  several  pro-boycott  editorials  and 
only  one  anti-boycott  column,  the  letters  were  pretty  well 
quantitatively  balanced  between  pro  and  anti-boycott 
opinions.  Some  observers  on  both  sides  thought  that  the 
Chronicle’s  “barrage”  of  pro-boycott  propaganda  caused  a 
sizable  backlash  against  the  boycott.  I tend  to  think  that 
this  reaction  was  minimal  because  the  Chronicle  was 
actually  minimally  biased.  The  disputation  ot  hard  facts 
and  statistics  that  occurred  in  the  Chronicle  was  perpetually 
hairy  and  apparently  unresolvable  problem.  The  opposing 
sides  were  relying  on  sets  of  facts  that  were  obviously 
conflicting,  thereby  leaving  people  free  to  believe  whoever 
they  were  predisposed  to  believe.  The  "truth”  was 
effectively  obscured  by  the  ideological  conflicts. 

Simple  lack  of  time  destroyed  the  feasibility  of  talking 
to  every  dorm  as  we  had  in  the  fall  campaign.  We  did. 
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however,  again  obtain  and  publish  in  the  Chronicle  the 
endorsements  of  several  organizations  (such  as  Local  77, 
various  religious  groups).  The  opposition  claimed  to  have 
the  endorsement  of  several  fraternities  but  they  never 
published  them. 

Loth  sides  resorted  to  frequent  leafleting  in  the  week 
before  the  vote.  We  used  three  different  leaflets  in  the 
course  of  the  week.  These  were  basically  similar  to  the 
leaflets  used  in  the  fall  campaign  except  for  the  addition  of 
arguments  explaining  why  institutions  (such  as  Duke) 
should  take  a stand  on  political  issues.  The  opposition’s 
leaflets  were  both  considerably  less  attractive  and  vastly 
more  poorly  argued  than  ours,  relying  heavily  on 
nonsensical  catch  phrases  such  as  “A  compulsory  boycott  is 
a contradiction  in  terms.” 

For  several  days,  we  manned  a standard  “table  on  the 
quad.”  handing  out  leaflets  and  talking  to  people  about  the 
boycott.  The  opposition  followed  suit,  setting  up  their  own 
table.  One  day  we  offered  about  a hundred  alternative 
lettuce  salads  made  of  several  varieties  of  non-UFW  lettuce. 
This  tactic  was  doubly  effective:  it  not  only  showed  the 
many  tasty  altncrativc  salads  could  be  served,  thus  avoiding 
an  "inconvenience”  to  the  campus,  but  it  also  created  a 
generally  relaxed,  congenial  atmosphere  between  the 
campus  electorate  and  the  traditionally  heavy-handed  “Y” 


campaigners.  The  opposition  again  followed  suit  with  the 
offerings  of  “real  lettuce.”  This  grossly  unoriginal  move  was 
largely  ignored  by  the  passers-by  on  the  quad.  The 
Chronicle  published  excerpts  of  an  informal  debate  which 
took  place  on  the  quad  between  “Y”  chairperson,  Charlie 
Ebel  and  Young  Republican’s  president,  Steve  Rader. 

The  campus’  decision  to  rescind  the  lettuce  boycott  by  a 
1300  to  1000  vote  margin  came  somehow  as  a surprise  to 
few,  yet  a bitter  disappointment  to  all  who  had  worked  in 
the  campaign. 

1 think  we  did  just  about  as  well  as  we  could  have  under 
the  given  circumstances.  Our  campaign  was  essentially  very 
sound  and  complete.  The  big  difference  between  this  defeat 
and  the  fall  victory  was  the  unification  and  activation  of 
our  opposition.  Though  our  campaign  was  far  more 
efficient,  far  more  logically  and  morally  sound,  the 
opposition’s  campaign  had  those  vast  resources  of  student 
selfishness  and  apathy  to  work  with.  Essentially,  getting 
students  to  vote  against  the  boycott  was  a lot  easier  than 
getting  them  to  vote  for  the  boycott. 

My  last  observation  is  that  we  were  playing  with  a 
zero-sum  proposition.  And  since  we  lost,  we  lost 
completely.  The  farmworkers  are  not  benefiting  one  iota 
from  all  our  efforts  now. 

Hob  Gamble 
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NONVIOLENCE: 


A Radical  Lifestyle 


The  Nixon  years  present  a grim  spectacle  for  the 
American  people.  The  rhetoric  of  peace  and  justice  and  the 
reality  of  war  and  repression  have  lulled  Americans  into 
apathy  and  despair.  Nixon  “maintains  the  peace  in 
Indochina”  by  violating  the  cease-fire  with  napalm  and 
fragmentation  bombs.  In  North  Carolina,  the  “cease-fire” 
marked  the  increase  of  munitions  shipments  (from  20  up  to 
30  thousand  tons  a week)  from  the  Military  Ocean 
Terminal  at  Sunnypoint  (MOTSU).  Nixon’s  “justice”  exacts 
heavy  payments  for  North  Carolinians’  “crimes  against  the 
state”:  Rev.  Ben  Chavis,  faces  282  years  for  leading  the 
black  struggle  in  Wilmington;  black  activist  Jim  Grant  serves 
25  years  for  “conspiracy  to  burn  down  a barn”; 
fourteen-year  old  black  youth  from  Ayden  now  serves  a 
40-ycar  sentence  for  allegedly  putting  a bomb  in  a school 
toilet;  anti-war  activist  Chuck  Eppinette  faces  a jail  term  for 
nonpossession  of  his  draft  card.  The  list  goes  on. 

The  Nixon  years  have  their  effect  at  Duke.  Nixon’s 
re-election  ushered  in  a new  era  of  apathy  at  Duke.  Gone 
for  now  arc  the  days  of  the  Vigil  of  1968,  where  1,500 
students  camped  on  the  main  quad  for  a week  to  demand 
higher  pay  for  black  workers.  Gone  for  now  are  even  the 
days  of  the  INSA  fast  of  October  1972  when  100  students 
fasted  for  four  days  to  call  America  to  peace  in  Indo-China. 
Rather,  indicative  of  America’s  mood,  the  prevailing 
attitude  at  Duke  says  that  social  activism  is  hopeless,  one 
must  worry  about  himself.  Moreover,  a certain  tolerance 
prevails,  which  reduces  moral  commitments  to  mere 
opinions.  Civil  liberty  is  used  to  justify  oppression  of 
people  like  the  Chicano  lettuce  workers. 

Herbert  Marcuse  calls  such  liberal  tolerance,  “repressive 
tolerance.”  Such  tolerance  is  pacification. 

“Tolerance  toward^  that  which  is  radically  evil  now 

appears  as  good  because  it  serves  the  cohesion  of  the 
whole  on  the  road  to  affluence  or  more  affluence.... 

“When  tolerance  mainly  serves  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  a repressive  society,  when  it  serves  to 
neutralize  opposition  and  to  render  men  immune  against 


other  and  better  forms  of  life,  then  tolerance  has  been 
perverted.” 

It  is  within  this  context  that  the  Institute  for  Nonviolent 
Study  and  Action  must  educate  and  activate  in  the  coming 
year.  In  the  past  year,  INSA  involved  itself  in  issues  of 
international,  local  and  campus  foci:  Indochina  War,  UFW 
Lettuce  Boycott,  Southern  African  Liberation.  Tuscarora 
Indians,  Duke  Chorale's  participation  in  Nixon’s  Pageant  of 
Peace,  Duke  Hospital  Workers’  demands,  and  University 
financial  aid  policies.  During  INSA’s  second  year, 
international  issues  must  be  integrated  with  campus 
concerns  and  study  must  be  integrated  into  action.  New 
ways  must  be  found  to  relate  to  an  apathetic  student  body 
without  hiding  our  light  under  a bushel. 

INSA  must  seek  a deeper  understanding  of  its  religious 
and  political  roots.  We  must  take  previously  our  mission 
stated  in  the  Five  Principles  of  INSA  Community, 

“We  are  engaged  in  a nonviolent  struggle  for  a New 
Society,  based  in  the  spiritual  and  ethical  values  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  and  expressed  in  the  vision  of  a 
democratic  socialist  society  emerging  from  communities 
of  celebration  and  struggle.” 

INSA  must  stand  in  contrast  to  the  prevailing  moods.  We 
need  dedicated  people  who  are  willing  to  grow,  to  learn,  to 
give  of  themselves  in  just  causes  no  longer  popular.  We  need 
people  willing  to  educate  and  be  educated  about  the  sins  of 
American  society  and  the  possibilities  of  nonviolent 
liberation.  People  in  the  existential  moment  of  the  atomic 
age  are  called  to  action.  The  latter-day  apostles  of  love  and 
militant  nonviolence,  Gandhi,  King,  Chavez,  Bonhoeffer 
and  Berrigan,  and  others,  witness  to  the  actuality  of 
nonviolent  possibilities  in  the  face  of  “rational”  arguments 
for  the  “inevitability”  of  capitalist  corporations,  imperialist 
wars,  economic  oppression.  The  hope  for  freedom  lies  with 
the  person  who  can  take  the  leap  from  his  rational 
limitations  to  the  possibilities  of  love.  We  need  you  to  take 
that  leap. 

Jim  Wrenn 


Good-by  Miss  Cutesie  & Muscle  Man 


Confronted  with  a choice  between  the  more  sedentary, 
sel  f- oriented  pastime  of  “awareness  or  consciousness 
raising,’’  and  that  of  a more  political,  active  orientation,  the 
Sexism  Committee  has  evolved  specific  priorities  for  the 
year’s  activities.  This  choice  involves  some  very  obvious 
value  judgments,  and  assumes  an  even  greater  importance 
when  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  Y’s  goals  and 
motivations. 

The  Y as  an  organization  supposedly  cares  about  the 
changing  of  personal  attitudes  and  about  relieving 
institutional  conditions  that  are  oppressive  and  stifling.  To 
offer  any  int  egration  of  purpose  and  product  at  all,  each  of 
the  present  committees  Racism,  Sexism,  OPT,  and 
INSA  — must  share  this  orientation.  Yet  this  didn’t  really 
happen  last  year,  for  the  Sexism  Committee  did  not  find 
itself  generating  activities  concerned  with  what  might 
loosely  be  called  “institutional  change.”  Instead,  efforts 
were  directed  towards  heightening  various  individual’s 
awareness  of  sexism,  sex-roles,  and  interpersonal  nuances. 
In  itself  this  is  not  bad.  Considered  within  the  framework 
of  the  declared  intent  of  the  Y,  however  “to  resist  those 
institutions  that  dehumanize  and  destroy,”  and  “to 
establish  social  and  political  structures  which  arc  just, 
humane,  and  participatory”  — the  activities  of  the 
Committee  arc  incomplete.  The  political  aspect  simply 
wasn’t  there.  I mean  to  imply  no  value  judgment  on  Men’s 
or  Women’s  Groups,  for  alot  of  people  benefit  from  them.  I 
have.  Rather,  I regret  that  so  much  energy  and  potential  arc 


wasted  when  these  revelations,  whether  personal,  sexual,  or 
socio-political,  arc  unfolded— and  then  lie  untapped,  a 
source  of  creative  potential  that  serves  an  individual,  but 
goes  no  farther... 

What  I have  in  mind,  then,  is  the  mobilization  of  all  of 
these  people.  Use  the  spirit  fermented  by  all  of  the 
discussion  to  affect  realms  outside  of  oneself.  Give 
something  to  somebody. 

This  then  is  the  value  choice  made  by  the  Sexism 
Committee:  political  action  should  issue  from  the  sharing 
and  discussion;  the  collective  wealth  of  information, 
ambition,  and  determination  should  be  applied  to  areas 
other  than  those  directly  concerned  with  the  lives  of 
predominantly  white,  upper-middle  class,  white  students  in 
an  uppcrmiddlc  class  university.  To  do  this  is  not  easy,  and 
to  realize  any  fruits  at  all  from  our  efforts  will  be  even 
more  difficult,  but  to  attempt  it,  I think,  will  force  a 
“co  iversation”  between  now  values  and  ways  of  perceiving 
one  ;clf,  and  the  channeling  of  these  ideas  and  feelings  into 
the  concrete  “world  of  action,”  a process  that  will 
unavoidably  make  some  value. 

+ t * * 

How  -docs  this  theory  translate  into  actual  structure? 
The  essence  of  the  Sexism  Committee  is  the  indivdual 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Groups.  I might  define  these  as  small 
(six  to  twelve)  groups  of  people,  students  for  the  most  part, 
that  have  come  together  to  share  and  discuss  the  problems 
and  experiences  that  come  to,  or  arise  from,  the  individual 
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because  he  or  shd  is  male  or  female.  The  groups  are 
unisexual,  and  meet  about  once  a week.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  these  groups  gather  as  friends;  deep  friendships 
often  emerge  from  them.  In  the  past  year,  the  emphasis  of 
the  groups  has  been  on  what  is  traditionally  referred  to  as 
“consciousness  raising,”  as  I mentioned  above.  Hopefully, 
this  focus  will  broaden  itself  this  year  to  include 
institutional  concerns  in  the  social  and  political  realms. 

Supplementing  the  individual  groups  will  be  monthly 
1 weekend  workshops  or  retreats,  the  majority  to  be  held  on 
! campus.  These  might  include  role-playing,  films,  sensitivity 
or  encounter  sessions,  small  group  discussions,  guest 
speakers— a myriad  of  formats  is  possible.  But  all  should 
lead,  in  the  end,  to  a fuller  exploration  of  sexism  as  an 
important  element  in  affecting  people’s  lives,  and  to  the 
translation  of  the  new  found  awareness  and  community 
into  a political  style.  These  retreats  will,  of  course,  be  open 
to  all,  with  the  hope  that  a continuous  flow  of  fresh  ideas 
and  people  will  result. 

On  a very  practical  level,  the  Committee  is  organized 
with  two  chairpeople  (as  the  term  goes)  and  a 
representative  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Y.  The  two 
chairs,  a man  and  a woman,  will  coordinate  the  various 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Groups,  plan  and  preside  at  retreats, 
and  direct  whatever  projects  the  Sexism  Committee  might 
undertake.  The  representative,  myself,  serves  as  a liaison 
with  the  Executive,  shuttling  information  and  ideas  back 
and  forth. 

That  there  are  viable  avenues  for  our  socio-political 
energies  is  unquestionable.  There  are  people  interested  in 
researching  sexism  in  the  University  and  in  the  hospital, 
particularly  as  reflected  in  hiring  practices.  A number  of 
seminar  topics  is  accessible  to  any  group  wishing  to  sponsor 
such:  “Abortion,”  “Students  and  Homosexuality,” 

“Sexism  and  Employment  at  Duke  and  in  Durham,”  would 
be  appropriate,  to  name  a few.  And  the  Y will  co-sponsor, 
with  the  University,  a Sexual  Counseling  Center  for  both 


students  and  Durham  residents;  volunteers  are  needed  in 
both  setting  it  up  and  in  serving  as  counselors.  An  idea  that 
especially  excites  me  is  Men’s  and  Women’s  Groups  for  the 
local  high  schools,  a project  that  the  Committee  could 
initiate,  and  if  need  be,  supervise.  Women’s  Health  Care 
Services  at  Duke  often  earn  the  labels  “oppressive”  and 
“sexist”  because  of  the  high  fees  and  long  waits,  and 
certainly  merit  some  attention  from  those  who  might  be 
interested  in  research  and  action.  Various  legislation  on  the 
state  level  concerning  sexuality,  such  as  that  dealing  with 
the  dispensal  of  contraceptives  to  people  under  eighteen, 
deserves  the  Committee’s  attention  and  commitment.  There 
is  interest  in  establishing  a Women’s  Center  here— even  a 
Third  World  Women’s  Center,  in  view  of  the  conspicuous 
lack  thereof. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  not  so  much  as  agenda  but 
as  possibilities  that  might  be  realized,  given  sufficient  effort 
and  interest.  They  should  serve  to  make  it  apparent  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  that  the  Committee  has  alot  of 
sockets  toi  the  interested  people  to  plug  in  to.  To  name 
them  is  only  to  fertilize  your  minds,  and  to  help  draw  out 

of  you  original  creations  and  suggestions. 

* * * * 

Any  effect  that  the  Sexism  Committee  might  have  will 
depend  on  the  collective  strength  of  the  various  individual 
commitments,  and  any  consequent  satisfaction  will  result 
only  from  appreciable  effort.  But  the  business  of  the 
Committee  is  an  important  one,  despite  the  pretentiousness 
that  is  inevitable  in  undertakings  of  this  sort.  We  are  dealing 
with  people  here,  people’s  lives  as  they  are  affected  and 
molded  by  their  particular  niche  in  a matrix  of  sex-roles 
and  sexuality.  To  approach  the  issue  as  anything  other  than 
vital  is  to  delude  and  betray  ourselves.  It  is  equally 
mistaken  to  deny  the  sharing  and  community  inherent  in 
such  an  endeavor,  to.  devalue  or  ignore  the  increased 
self-awareness  and  insight  that  naturally  accompany  activity 
of  this  sort. 

Larry  Pless 
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For  Women  Who  Want  to  be 

Strong 


Being  a strong  woman  in  a society  that  stereotypes 
women’s  personalities  as  passive  and  “cutsic”  requires  lots 
of  stamina  and  brings  a lot  of  pain.  By  strong  I’m  not 
referring  to  an  opposite  personality  to  passivity.  I want  the 
strength  to  believe  in  myself  without  needing  male  approval 
to  define  me.  And  once  I’ve  lost  that  need  for  a seal  of 
approval  by  anyone,  I am  free  to  become  more  fully  myself 
as  an  individual  person.  More  important,  as  I become  strong 
as  a woman  I want  to  learn  to  love  all  women  and  give  them 
my  support.  Too  often  I have  been  divided  from  my  sisters 
by  competitive  strivings  and  a lack  of  pride  in  my  sex. 

Because  I wanted  to  learn  to  be  a friend  and  to  love 
other  women  and  because  1 could  not  develop  my  strength 
individually,  I joined  a women’s  group.  The  tears  and  joys 
we  shared  are  what  helped  me  survive  a year  of  many 
frustrations.  Though  the  group  has  dissolved,  I know  many 
of  these  women  as  close  friends. 

Looking  back  on  my  experience  I wonder  why  our 
group  did  not  grow  instead  of  gradually  falling  apart. 
Perhaps  such  a group  reaches  a point  when  individual  needs 
are  temporarily  satisfied.  However,  I often  felt  frustrated 
because  we  did  not  give  each  other  time  to  express  our 
personal  problems.  Academic  pressure  often  preoccupied 
our  minds.  Then  too,  we  came  to  the  group  with  varying 


expectations.  I still  believe  a woman’s  group  offers  a unique 
personal  support  and  growth  1 can  find  nowhere  else  and 
look  forward  to  groups  forming  in  the  fall. 

I spent  last  Christmas  holiday  exploring  women’s  centers 
and  feminist  groups  in  New  York  and  D.C.  I returned  to 
Duke  realizing  our  need  for  a women’s  center  but  I never 
channeled  my  enthusiasm  into  a specific  project.  1 feel 
women  at  Duke  and  in  Durham  need  a place  where  they 
can  get  counseling,  information,  and  references  for  legal 
advice  and  female#scxuality . 

If  anyone  who  is  interested  in  developing  such  a center 
would  contact  me  through  the  Y,  perhaps  we  can  develop 
such  a resource  center  and  bring  the  Duke  women  together. 

Another  concern  has  been  our  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  racism  and  sexism.  Hopefully,  our 
spring  conference  relating  the  two  helped  raise  our 
consciousness  a lot. 

I think  first-year  Duke  women,  especially,  have  to  cope 
with  a lot  of  problems  related  to  their  individual  lives  and 
being  female.  I hope  we  can  come  together  more  as  sisters 
and  share  our  needs  rather  than  trying  to  cope  alone.  Being 
a strong  woman  is  something  I can’t  do  alone,  I want  to 
really  love  women  and  to  have  their  support  for  me. 

Diane  Browder 
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No  Man  Apart 


Simple  reflections  by  any  single  member  of  a men’s 
group  can  only  lead  him  to  reconsider  and  assess  his 
experience  of  the  past  months  in  a specially  personal  way. 
No  one  perspective  on  any  men’s  group  is  distinguished  by 
broad  or  representative  understanding,  so  the  thoughts  I 
offer  here  have  no  necessary  significance  beyond  their 
apposition  to  me.  Other  men  in  my  group  will  have  their 
own  grasp  of  the  inner  dynamics  of  our  interactions 
(perhaps  largely  as  a function  of  personalities),  and  this  is 
no  remarkable  circumstance  in  itself.  However,  there  is  for 
me  a curious  formality  in  this  diversity  which  in  retrospect 
seems  fundamentally  influential  in  determining  the  course 
we  have  pursued  as  a group  for  the  past  six  months. 

I now  understand  that  what  often  appeared  to  be  simple 
variety  of  experience  within  a circle  of  men  was  in  actuality 
a rather  stark  ‘individual  reserve’  which  preserved  to  a small 
but  singificant  degree  the  isolating  facade  of  competitive 
manhood.  So  that  as  men  interacting  with  other  men  we 
developed  effective  rhetoric  and  intense  encounters  while 
yet  proceeding  in  the  mutual  isolation  dictated  by  the 
cultural  definition  of  our  masculinity.  1 can  now  identify 
this  group  inability  as  the  previously  unknown  source  of 
some  painful  bewilderment  on  my  part.  Taken  in  the 
context  of  my  initial  hopes  and  expectations,  this  situation 
represents  a rather  colossal  disappointment.  Taken  in  the 
context  of  my  present  knowledge,  this  situation  points  to 
the  pervasiveness  of  sexism  in  a challenging  fashion.  It  has 
been  valuable  for  me  to  consider  possible  relationships 
between  my  shift  from  disappointment  to  challenge  and  the 
group  as  an  entity. 

Perceptive  discussions  of  the  complex  foundations  of 
sexism  generally  lead  to  two  core  sexist  injustices  in  present 
social  organization:  the  degradation  of  women  in  their 

status  as  objects  of  male  competition,  and  the  injumanity 
and  distrust  which  characterizes  relationships  between  men. 
(Lip  service  is  paid  to  the  women’s  liberation  movement  in 
the  University  community,  although  it  is  plain  that  most 
men— and  many  women-are  perfectly  content  with  present 
arrangements;  recognition  of  men’s  liberation  in  any  form 
as  a valid  concern  is  sorrowfully  marginal.)  I suppose  it 
would  be  to  my  credit  if  I could  cite  my  awareness  of  these 
well  formulated  issues  as  the  source  of  my  interest  in  a 
men’s  group.  But  I cannot.  Any  real  commitment  on  my 
part  to  men’s  and  women’s  liberation  was  generated  not 
from  general  political/humanitarian  activism,  but  as  a 


response  to  my  growing  and  distinctly  personal  alienation 
from  the  restrictions  of  conventional  sex  roles  in  my  own 
life.  This  alienation  was  and  is  a powerfully  disturbing 
sentiment,  one  which  I alternately  admired  in  myself  and 
then  despised  because  of  its  implications  and  social 
demands.  Hoping  to  develop  this  disaffection  into  at  least  a 
productive  synthesis  of  new  ideas.  1 gravitated  toward  a 
men’s  group,  partially,  one  might  say.  by  default. 

Insight,  blind  anger,  sensitivity,  sensibility,  awareness, 
self-awareness,  unity,  solidarity,  solitude.  A men's  group 
embraces  all  of  these  in  many  forms  and  demands  that  each 
member  respond  as  humanely  as  possible  to  the  others.  In 
six  months  of  regular  and  concentrated  effort  we 
approached  and  perhaps  on  disconnected  occasions  reached 
a point  where  most  of  us  abandoned  our  identities  as 
isolated  men  in  a strictly  competitive  society.  But  1 have 
already  pointed  to  a vaguely  defined  trend  in  my 
assessment  which  reduces  these  occasions  to  pleasant 
surprises  rather  than  consistent  accomplishments.  Much  ot 
my  judgment  rests  on  self-knowledge  and  difficulties  which 
1 experienced  in  my  attempts  at  acceptance  and  humane 
treatment  of  other  men.  These  difficulties  and  the  patterns 
of  conversation  within  the  group  led  me  to  recognize  (in 
my  self  and  others)  certain  latent  or  vestigial  elements  ot 
demure  masculine  pride  which  seem  for  the  present  to  have 
confounded  the  group’s  progress. 

And  yet  1 am  not  discouraged  as  l would  have  been  in 
the  early  months  of  our  efforts.  The  naieve  presumptions 
which  1 brought  to  the  group  (which  anticipated  too  much 
too  soon)  have  yielded  to  a more  accurate  understanding  ot 
the  slow  and  subtle  process  by  which  men  extend  trust  to 
each  other.  Now,  perhaps,  I am  aware  of  how  delicate  and 
continuously  developmental  is  the  dynamic  balance  1 have 
attempted  to  construct  between  my  personal  ideals  and  my 
socialized  identity.  The  men’s  group  has  thus  become  an 
ongoing  process  of  individual  challenge  and  not  an 
isolatablc  project.  It  is  in  the  recital  of  that  process,  which 
is  represented  by  constant  self-questioning  and 
re-evaluation,  that  I am  beginning  to  achieve  some  sense  of 
genuine  compassion,  with  particular  regard  to  the  men  in 
my  group.  My  experience  is  only  that  of  one  man  in  one 
men’s  group  at  Duke.  Perhaps  the  richness  of  that 
experience  speaks  to  you  in  its  ultimate  concern  for  human 
liberation. 

Name  withheld  on  request  of  author 
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Work  and  Social  Change 


OPT:  Vocations  for  Social  Change  last  fall  put  out  a 
directory  of  social  change  organizations  in  the  Southeast. 
This  directory  has  the  dual  purpose  of  acting  as 
communications  link  between  the  groups  listed  and  as 
information  source  for  people  wishing  to  become  involved 
with  a certain  area;  such  as,  free  schools,  co-operative 
businesses,  community  organizing.  Also  in  the  fall  OPT 
sponsored  a Free  University  “job  rap”  to  discuss  making 
work  meaningful  or  finding  meaningful  work.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  do  job  counseling  during  set  hours 
in  the  OPT  office,  but  many  local  jobs  were  not  available.  A 
“Softcore  Uncmployables”  group  also  met  a couple  times 


to  discuss  creating  jobs  in  Durham.  Later  in  the  year  OPT 
was  relatively  inactive,  although  literature  shelves  were 
available  in  the  office. 

A group  of  people  have  indicated  interest  in  forming  an 
OPT  collective  next  year.  This  group  would  maintain  a 
central  office  as  well  as  becoming  involved  in  various  tasks. 
The  focus  would  probably  be  workplace  organizing  and  job 
raps  through  attention  would  still  be  given  to  “alternative 
life-styles”  and  jobs  related  to  that  concept.  People  have 
expressed  interest  in  attempting  to  concentrate  less  on  the 
university  and  more  on  the  Triangle  Area  community. 

Marilyn  Roaf 


Struggle  for  Racial  Justice 


The  elimination  of  racism  has  been  a priority  of  the  “Y” 
at  Duke  for  three  years  now.  At  first  it  was  a concern  of  a 
very  few  mostly  women.  Throughout  this  year,  however, 
more  and  more  Y members  arc  beginning  to  realize  the  real 
importance  of  eliminating  racism.  At  the  bottom  of  so 
many  of  our  social,  economic  and  national  ills  is  racism. 
Racism  began  to  flourish  in  our  country  as  our  economic 
system  developed  a need  for  cheap  labor.  Racism  of  this 
sort  still  exists  at  Duke-  a variety  of  services  for  the  benefit 
of  primarily  white  middle-class  students  arc  performed  bv 
predominately  black,  non-academic  employees  at  the  lower 
end  of  Duke’s  pay  scale,  while  the  supervisors, 
administrators,  and  faculty  members  are  almost  exclusively 
white  males.  Racism  has  allowed  this  country  to  seize  land 
from  Native  Americans,  colonize  the  Phillipines,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  to  support  illegitimate,  unjust,  white 
supremist  governments  in  Asia,  South  and  Central  America 
and  Africa.  Duke  assists  in  this  imperialistic  racism  by  its 
investments  in  Honeywell  and  Gulf  Oil  Company,  etc. 
Sexism  will  not  be  eliminated  unless  racism  is  also,  because 
both  injustices  benefit  institutions  that  perpetuate  both 
racism  and  sexism.  The  people  who  control  those 
institutions,  white  men,  and  a few  women  or  Third  World* 
people  who  have  “made  it”  according  to  the  white  male 
rules  are  going  to  resist  changing  a system  that  benefits 
themselves  by  the  subjugation  of  all  women  and  Third 
World  men.  Racism  is  an  important  issue  at  Duke  because 
of  its  white  male  credentialled  status.  As  students  at  Duke 
we  are  undergoing  training  and  conditioning  to  enter  the 


white  male  system  with  the  exception  of  Black  Studies 
courses  and  Women’s  Studies  courses  the  curriculum  here  at 
Duke  centers  around  the  white  western  male  mind  set.  Even 
this  “liberal”  institution  miseducates  us;  we  are  given  an 
idealized  view  of  white  culture  and  a distorted  white  view 
of  other  non-white  cultures.  The  white  male  values  of 
individualism  and  competition  are  rewarded  and 
perpetuated  while  Third  World*  values  of  humanism  and 
community  are  discouraged  and  scorned  as  not  being 
intellectual  scholarly  values.  This  institutional  racism  that 
exists  at  Duke  is  pervasive— it  controls  the  curriculum, 
social  life,  the  make-up  of  the  faculty,  admissions,  cultural 
events,  athletics,  extra-curricular  activities  and  the  apathetic 
political  conscience  of  the  campus. 

This  year  the  Y Racism  Committee  spent  the  first 
semester  primarily  trying  to  organize  the  Lettuce  Boycott 
on  campus.  The  plight  of  lettuce  pickers  in  California  is  a 
good  example  of  racist  exploitation  since  poor  Chicano 
laborers  work  for  poor  pay  under  dangerous  working 
conditions  for  the  benefit  of  white  growers.  The  Boycott 
was  successful  institutionally  here  at  Duke  for  about  three 
months  until  in  a rebirth  of  individualism  Duke  students 
called  for  a revote  and  defeated  the  boycott.  The  Racism 
Committee  also  worked  with  the  Sexism  Committee  in 
organizing  a conference  on  Racism  and  Sexism  in  Our 
Society.  Finally  the  Racism  Committee  put  together  a plan 
for  a monitoring  board  made  up  of  people  of  ethnics  of 
color  to  help  combat  racism  in  this  publication.  The 
monitoring  board  works  with  the  editor  and  her  staff 
reviewing  articles  and  the  general  planning  of  the  University 
Experience  to  identify  racist  assumptions  of  even 
well-intentioned  whites.  We  see  this  monitoring  experiment 
as  a model  which  we  would  like  to  implement  in  other  areas 
of  this  university. 

Next  year  the  Racism  Committee  per  se  will  continue 
working  for  the  elimination  of  racism  on  the  Duke  campus. 
The  entire  Y has  also  decided  that  the  elimination  of  racism 
is  fundamental  to  any  work  for  social  change  and  is 
working  against  racism  within  the  Y and  in  all  Y 
committees. 

Tillie  Perkins 

Editor’s  Note:  The  monitors  disagree  upon  die  use  of 
the  term  Third  World.  Another  term  that  has  been  used  in 
some  places  is  “ethnics  of  color.  ” 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY  YM-YWCA 
Box  6847,  College  Station 
OFFICE:  102  Flowers 
PHONE:  684-3196,  684-2921 


CABINET 

CHAIRWOMAN  Heather  Murphree 
CHAIRMAN  Bob  Gamble 
MEMBER  AT  LARGE  Nancy  Palmer 
TREASURER  John  Havran 
SECRETARY  Larry  Pless 
SEXISM  COMMITTEE 
INSA  Lanier  Rand 

RACISM  COMMITTEE  Diane  Browder 
UNIVERSITY  EXPERIENCE 


SIX  PRINCIPLES  FOR  OUR  COMMUNITY 
INSTITUTE  FOR  NONVIOLENT  STUDY  AND  ACTION 
In  re-evaluating  the  identity  and  purpose  of  the  INSA 
community,  it  is  important  to  affirm  several  principles  as 
the  basis  and  understanding  for  our  participation  in  the 
community  of  both  INSA  and  the  larger  YM-YWCA.  Our 
stated  purpose  in  the  purpose  of  DUKE  YM-YWCA  (1972) 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  for  Nonviolent  Study  and 
Action  (June  1972)  expresses  our  role  as  social  and 
religious  activists  in  the  Judco-Christian  tradition.  INSA  is 
defined  in  its  purpose  as  an  agent  for  socio-political 
education  and  action.  We  are  elsewhere  described  as  a 
working  community  attempting  to  make  a concrete  witness 
to  God’s  and  our  own  love  of  all  people.  As  a community 


concerned  about  each  other  and  serious  about  the  mission 
that  brings  us  together,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  beyond 
our  written  purpose  principles  which  characterize  our 
strivings. 

We  affirm  the  commitment  of  our  community  to: 

NEW  SOCIETY 

We  are  engaged  in  the  nonviolent  struggle  for  a New 
Society,  based  in  the  spiritual  and  ethical  values  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  and  expressed  in  the  vision  of  a 
democratic  socialist  society  emerging  from  communities  of 
celebration  and  struggle. 

ACTIVE  RESISTANCE 

In  witnessing  to  the  New  Order,  we  participate  in  active 
resistance  to  the  “powers  that  be”  in  this  world,  specifically 
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in  our  situation,  we  are  called  to  resist  racism,  sexism, 
capitalism,  militarism  and  rhetoric  in  the  thought  and 
institutions  of  American  society,  and  to  resist  nonviolently. 

racism:  As  a presently  all-white  community,  we  are 
aware  that  we  are  racist.  We  will  strive  to  eradicate 
corporate  and  personal  racism  in  our  lives. 

sexism:  We  consciously  renew  the  struggle  against  sexism 
within  our  community,  recognizing  that  we  are  not  free 
from  its  subtle  pervasiveness. 

capitalism:  Recognizing  the  dehumanizing  effects  of 

competitiveness  and  possessive  individualism  upon  which 
capitalism  feeds,  we  celebrate  the  possibilities  of  a society 
based  on  material  simplicity  and  cooperation. 

COLLECTIVE  LEADERSHIP 

We  affirm  our  commitment  to  the  collective  leadership 
of  our  community,  constantly  seeking  new  understanding 
and  realization  of  its  principles  and  implications.  All 
decisions  will  be  by  consensus.  Moreover,  we  realize  that 
collective  leadership  depends  on  our  trust  of  each  other  and 
the  concern  for  true  interpersonal  partnership. 


UNIFY  STUDY  AND  ACTION 

We  understand  the  complementary  relationship  of  study 
and  action,  contemplation  and  resistance,  faith  and  works. 
We  strive  to  maintain  the  proper  balance,  understanding  the 
dangers  of  study  without  action,  action  without  study,  or 
either  without  the  context  of  spiritual  and  personal  growth 
in  the  community. 

UNIFY  STUDY  AND  ACTION 

We  understand  the  complementary  relationship  of  study 
and  action,  contemplation  and  resistance,  faith  and  works. 
We  strive  to  maintain  the  proper  balance,  understanding  the 
dangers  of  study  without  action,  action  without  study,  or 
either  without  the  context  of  spiritual  and  personal  growth 
in  the  community. 

LOVE  AND  LIBERATION 

We  believe  that  our  first  and  most  important  mission  is 
to  learn  to  be  open  people,  to  love  each  other,  and  to 
continually  celebrate  and  live  the  joy  and  beauty  always 
around  and  within  us.  We  are  concerned  with  the  liberation 
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of  the  whole  person,  and  learning  to  love  in  a way  which 
transcenc..  temporal  structures  and  styles  of  expression  in 
working  for  social  change.  We  will  strive  as  individuals  and 
as  a community  to  integrate  personal  and  institutional 
liberation,  to  welcome  diverse  styles  of  expression  in 
working  together  for  a New  Society,  that  we  may  truly  free 
ourselves  and  each  other. 

The  need  for  an  institute  for  non-violent  study  and 
action  is  great;  the  need  for  non-violent  study  and  action 
greater. 

Our  culture,  our  lives  are  in  a period  of  history,  I think, 
characterized  by  widespread  cultural  change.  Some  of  this 
is  the  spread  of  old  culture,  some  the  creation  of  new.  We 
must  choose  now  among  values,  among  actions. 

Our  striving  for  non-violence  though  does  not  mean  that 
we,  most  of  us  of  the  middle  economic  class,  have  not  been 
frustrated  and  angered  by  unresponsive  inhumane 
government.  Iri  fact  our  attempts  at  non-violent  change  are 
but  one  direction  that  this  anger  can  be  channeled. 
Hopefully,  while  we  are  here  at  Duke  we  can  channel  it  into 
building  a more  humane  culture,  peaceful  world. 

Rick  Saffir 

OPT:  Vocations  for  Social  Change 

Our  centralized,  technological  society  forces  many 
people  into  meaningless  and  monotonous  work.  Because  of 
our  society’s  pervasive  militarism,  many  depend  on  war  for 
job  and  financial  security.  Many  of  us  find  that  we  have  to 
fit  ourselves  into  institutions  that  have  racist,  sexist,  and 
exploitative  built-in  structures.  The  list  of  problems  in  our 
society  (ecological  crisis,  classism,  racism,  sexism, 
militarism,  housing,  health,  etc.)  seem  endless.  Moreover, 
the  feeling  that  we  cannot  do  anything  about  these  is 
common. 

Most  of  us  go  through  our  four  years  of  college  and  then 
try  to  fit  ourselves  right  into  a “job”  or  a “career”  that  in 
some  way  perpetuates  all  of  the  above.  It  is  this  problem 
that  OPT:  Vocations  for  Social  Change  addresses  itself  to. 
How  can  we  make  our  vocation  in  life  a force  for  social 
change?  How  can  we  find  or,  preferably,  create  a work 
situation  that  is  non-ex ploita five,  non-competitive,  allows 
for  the  development  of  human  potentials  and  is  based  on  a 
revolutionary  love  for  people?  We  do  have  the  power  to 
make  choices.  We  can  create  our  lives  and  we  can  have  some 
say  on  the  impact  it  may  have.  This  is  what  we  are  about  at 
OPT.  We  can  talk  to  you  about  the  numerous  alternatives 
others  have  found  and  created.  We  can  talk  to  you  about 
how  people  “working  within  the  system”  are  using  their 
resources  to  bring  about  radical  social  change.  OPT  provides 
literature,  information,  ideas,  and  counseling  on  all  of  the 
above.  Come  by  and  look  us  over. 

Your  lives  can  and  have  to  make  a difference!  Peace  and 
Liberation.  Joe  Alvarez 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE:  SEXISM  COMMITTEE 

The  Duke  YM-YWCA  Sexism  Committee  defines  its 
purpose  as  two-fold.  We  want  to  make  individuals  aware  of 
their  own  sexist  attitudes  that  affect  them.  We  also  want  to 
work,  at  the  same  time,  against  institutional  sexism.  We  feel 
neither  of  these  aspects  should  have  priority  over  the  other 
and  neither  can  develop  to  its  full  potential  without  the 
other. 

We  are  against  sexism  because  we  feel  that  it  limits 


human  potential.  It  forces  people  into  societal  conduct  not 
based  on  the  person,  but  rather  on  the  person’s  sex.  We  feel 
a deep  anger  against  a society  that  determines  personality 
on  the  basis  of  sex— a society  that  essentially  determines  life 
and  its  possibilities.  Sexism  plays  emotional  games  with  our 
psyches— punishing  us  for  not  believing  what  society  tells  us 
is  true.  Sexism  pervades  every  institution  we  deal  with.  As 
white  men  and  women,  sexism  personally  affects  us. 

We  do  this  so  that  people  can  relate  as  humans.  We  are 
working  towards  discovering  what  in  us  is  societal  and  what 
is  inherent.  We  are  working  towards  new  models  and  new 
understandings  of  what  is  masculinity  and  what  is 
femininity.  We  want  to  translate  this  realization  of 
ourselves  into  concrete  action  on  both  the  personal  and 
institutional  levels.  We  want  to  reach  out  to  other  people  to 
share  what  we  have  discovered.  We  want  to  change  the 
institutions  that  perpetrate  a narrow  perception  of  self. 

We  realize  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  movement  for  social 
change.  We  see  sexism  as  just  one  manifestation  of  the 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  peoples.  We  oppose  the 
ethic  of  competitive  individualism,  as  an  ethic  which 
subjugates  people  to  profit,  and  so  we  oppose  corporate 
capitalism'as  practiced  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  we 
give  moral  and  active  support  to  the  committees  of  the  Y 
because  social  change  is  a holistic  process.  We  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  educate  the  whole  Y to  the  sexism  that 
pervades  our  organization.  We  also  feel  the  need  to 
constructively  criticise  those  committees  whose  methods  or 
aims  are  sexist.  We  also  expect  reciprocal  support  and 
criticism. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE:  RACISM  COMMITTEE 

The  Duke  University  YM-YWCA  Racism  Committee 
realizes  that,  since  we  are  white,  our  racism  pervades  all 
that  we  do.  Our  purpose  then,  is  to  make  the  other 
committees  of  the  Y aware  of  the  racism  that  is  inherent  in 
their  issues.  We  feel  it  is  necessary  to  educate  the  whole  Y 
to  racism  in  order  to  effect  institutional  change  in  the 
university. 

We  are  working  for  the  abolition  of  institutional  racism 
in  society;  but  we  see  our  priority  as  working  specifically 
for  this  end  on  a social  level. 

We  are  trying,  at  the  same  time,  to  deal  with  our  own 
personal  racism,  realizing  that  as  white  people,  we  are  racist 
and  should  be  working  in  a supportive,  not  a directive 
fashion  towards  the  elimination  of  racism.  Our  methods  as 
well  as  our  end  should  be  non-racist. 

We  understand  that  the  three  issues,  racism,  sexism  and 
imperialism  are  interrelated;  and  therefore,  we  sincerely 
support  those  involved  with  those  issues. 

We  see  ourselves  working  closely  with  the  Sexism 
Committee  when  they  are  working  on  a local  level  to  break 
down  the  white  power  structure. 

We  see  ourselves  working  closely  with  the  Southern 
African  Committee  of  INSA,  when  they  are  working  to 
support  the  Mazambique  nationalist  movement  from  a 
racist,  as  well  as  imperialistic,  viewpoint. 

We  also  see  ourselves  working  closely  with  other 
organizations  outside  the  Y when  their  aims,  ideals  and 
methods  correspond  with  ours. 

We  see  the  National  YWCA,  since  its  One  Imperative  is 
“to  eliminate  racism  wherever  it  exists  and  bv  any  means 
necessary”  as  supporting  us  and  our  work.  This  is 
especially  true  since  they  are  a pluralistic  body  and  an 
uni-directional,  as  we  are  supportive  of  their  work  as  well. 
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IF  YOU  BUY  THIS  MUSIC 
SYSTEM  THIS  YEAR, 
YOU  WON’T  BE  READING 
ADS  LIKE  THIS 
NEXT  YEAR. 


Our  Advent 
Pioneer,  Garrard 
system.  If  bought 
Separately,  $494.80 
now  $429.95 


Individually,  each  of  the 
components  pictured  above  has 
created  a new  standard  of 
sound-per-dollar  value.  If  you 
buy  these  components  together, 
we’ll  go  that  value  one  better — 
and  save  you  $64,85. 


The  Smaller  Advent  loudspeaker 
is  the  only  speaker  costing  less 
than  the  now  famous  original 
Advent  loudspeaker  which  can 
reproduce  the  entire  musical 
range.  Most  inexpensive 
loudspeakers  cannot  reproduce 
the  lowest  octaves  of  music:  the 
bottom  string  of  a double  bass 
or  electric  bass  guitar,  the  lowest 
pipes  of  an  organ.  The  Smaller 
Advent  can. 

The  Pioneer  SX525  AM/FM  stereo 
receiver  has  enough  power  to 
satisfy  both  you  and  the  Advents. 

It  produces  21  watts,  RMS, 
per  channel,  across  the  entire 
musical  range,  at  less  than 
0.1%  distortion.  (RMS  is  the 
power  rating  system  used  by 
engineers,  not  advertising  men.) 
The  AM  and  FM  tuner  sections 
will  receive  the  weaker  stations 
on  a crowded  dial  with 
remarkable  fullness  and  clarity. 


To  match  the  level  of  quality 

and  reliability  that  the  Pioneer 

SX525  and  the  Smaller  Advents 

reDresent.  we  have  chosen  the 

Garrard  42M-P  automatic  turntable 

with  a Pickering  VI 5/ATE  cartridge.  The 

Garrard  has  a neavy  platter,  a 

synchronous  motor,  a convenient 

cueing  control,  and  a smooth  and 

gentle  changing  mechanism.  It 

comes  with  a base.  The  Pickering 

VI  5 incorporates  a diamond 

stylus  and  tracks  at  a 

record-saving  2 grams. 

The  price  of  the  receiver, 
changer,  cartridge,  and  two 
speakers  is  usually  $494.80.  We 
are  selling  the  complete  system, 
for  $429.95.  Come  in  and  listen. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  just 
how  much  quality  sound  your 
money  can  buy. 


DURHAM 

1 106  Brood  Sr. 
206-3221 

RALMON 

Comoran  Village 
833-0557 

CHARM.  HILL 

1 13  N Colombia  Jt. 
962-2162 


SOUfTDHRUS 

Division  Troy  's  Stereo  Centers,  Inc. 


.X  SAM’S 

JflQUICK 

Ms/®.  SHOP 

open 

12:00  midnite 
every  night. 

EVERYTHING  YOU  COULD  NEED: 
Groceries 

| Beer  Party  Needs 

Wine  Tobacco 

Erwin  Rd.  next  to  Gyro  Car 
Wash  and  Blue  Light  Restaurant 

ip  dusty  old 

booYiS  bring 
an  acquisitive 
gleam  to 

your5  eye.... 

YOU’LL  ENJOY 
VISITING 

THE  OLD  BOOK  CORNER 

137  A EAST  ROSEMARY  STREET 
OPPOSITE  TOWN  PARKING  LOTS 
CHAPEL  HILL.  N.  C.  27S14 

Browser’s 
BooHsfrop....  ■ 

Featuring 

10  varieties 
of  any  style  Hoagies 

o oV^p 

DURING  YOUR  YEARS  AT  DUKE 
YOU  WILL  FORM  AT  LEAST  ONE 

C V P C 1 1 CMT  U A D IT  TUC 

§w§>i|) 

CALcLLcIM  1 M AdI  1 1 nt| 

LEISURELY  ENJOYMENT  OF  A 
GOOD  BOOKSHOP. 

Inokatptp 

hy  Page  Auditorium 

An  Adventure  in  Eating 

Open  11  AM— 2 AM 
Every  Day 

684-5186 

i open  Weekdays  9-5 

Wednesdays  9-9. 

136  Rosemary  St, 
NCNB  PLAZA 
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HAVING  A PARTY? 

RUN  TO  - * 

JIM'S 


OPEN  7 DAYS 

MON.  - SAT.  9 AM.  - 12  P.M. 
SUN.  - 1 P.M.  - 9 P.M. 


PARTY 
STORE  INC. 


"Lowest  Prices  In  Town  On" 
DOMESTIC  & IMPORTED  BEERS  - WINE 
COMPLETE  SELECTION 
PARTY  SET-UPS  - KEG  BEER 
ICE  - CRUSHED  & BLOCK 


DIAL 


286-4500 


TWO  BLOCKS  FROM  DUKE  AT  TRENT  & HILLSBOROUGH  RD. 


*0 

B 

o 
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Almost  everytning  you'll 
need  to  take  those  great 
shots  you've  seen  others 
take.  That's  not  all  either. 
Once  you've  got  that  great 
shot  we  invite  you  to  dis- 
play it  at  our  "gallery  cor- 
ner." And  bring  your 
friends  around  to  see  your 
artistic  side.  We  carry  all 
major  photographic  equip- 
ment and  if  you  show  us 
your  student  ID  you'll  get 
a special  discount.  Please 
stop  by  and  see  us. 


Northgate  Shopping  Center 
Durham,  N.C. 
next  to  Mayberry’s 
LOTS  OF  FREE  PARKING 
286-3539 
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If  you’re  pregnant 
and  scared, 
we  can  help. 

There  is  an  alternative  to 
abortion.  BIRTHCHOICE. 
BIRTHCHOICE  can  help 
you  from  the  moment  you 
think  you're  pregnant  until 
well  after  the  birth  of  your 
child.  We're  here  to  give  you 
confidential  help.  Call  us 
today. 

BIRTHCHOICE 

942-3030 

(Durham  WX-3030 
toll  free) 

7-10  p.m.  M-F 


Books  to  Tickle 
your  Fancy! 


(and  books  for  study  and  ref 
erence  for  your  course  work) 


In  Chapel  Hill  at  University 


Mall  and  downtown 
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Audio  SPECIALISTS 

WE  HAVE  JUST  OPENED  A STORE  IN  CHAPEL  HILL  FEATURING  FINE  STEREO 
COMPONENTS  INCLUDING  ADVENT'  ALTEC,  BOSE,  DUAL,  EPI,  JBL,  MARANTZ, 

ONKYO,  PE,  PHASE  LINEAR,  PHILIPS,  PIONEER,  REVOX,  SAE,  SONY,  TANDBERG.... 

• The  equipment  you  buy  isn’t  all  that  important.  You  should  care  about  the  service  your  dealer 
provides.  Accordingly,  we  present  below  portions  of: 

The  Audio  Specialists 

Warantee 


• One-Year  Speaker  Protection  Plan:  During  the  first  year  we 
will  allow  your  recommended  full  purchase  price  towards  any 
more  expensive  speaker  we  carry,  provided  your  speakers  are 
in  new  condition  and  you  have  retained  the  original  packing 
material.  Reductions  must  be  made  for  cabinet  damage. 

• Ninety-Day  Over-the-Counter  Exchange  (30  days  on  tape 
recorders  and  turn-tables):  In  the  first  ninety  (90)  days,  if  any 
recommended  component  fails  to  operate  properly,  Audio 
Specialists  will  replace  it  with  a new  one  provided  the 
defective  component  has  not  been  physically  abused  and  is 
a current  model.  Returned  equipment  must  be  in  original 
new  condition  with  all  packing  material,  accessories,  instruc- 
tion books,  etc. 

• Ninety-Day  Equipment  Adjustment  Program:  If,  after  pur- 
chasing a system,  you  are  unhappy  with  some  of  the  recom- 
mended equipment,  bring  it  back.  Audio  Specialists  will  ex- 
change it  (crediting  you  for  your  full  purchase  price)  for  any 
comparable  piece  of  equipment  you  desire  whether  or  not 
Audio  Specialists  normally  sells  the  equipment  you  desire. 

• Thirty-Day  Price  Protection  Program:  We  pride  ourselves 
on  having  the  lowest  possible  prices.  If  you  discover  any 
authorized  dealer  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  selling  the  same 
equipment  for  less,  bring  in  the  proof  and  Audio  Specialists 
will  refund  the  difference.  You  are  therefore  guaranteed  the 
best  possible  system  for  lowest  possible  price. 

• Free  Lifetime  Warrantee:  If  a system  fails  to  work  properly 
after  the  exchange  period,  Audio  Specialists  will  repair  it  with 
no  chargS  for  parts  — forever!  For  three  years  Audio  Special- 
ists will  repair  all  electronics  and  speakers  at  no  charge  for 
labor.  For  one  year  Audio  Specialists  will  repair  tape  decks 
and  turn-tables  at  no  charge  for  labor.  Audio  Specialists 
warrantee  does  not  cover  the  cartridge,  stylus,  tape  recorder 
heads,  or  any  other  items  subject  to  wear  such  as  belts.  The 


warrantee  does  not  cover  equipment  that  has  not  been  prop- 
erly registered  with  the  manufacturer,  nor  equipment  sub- 
jected to  abuse  or  accidental  damage. 

• Free  Delivery  and  Installation:  We  prefer  to  deliver  and 
install  your  system  to  make  sure  it  works  correctly.  And  we'll 
try  to  do  it  the  same  day  you  purchase  your  system.  (If  it’s 
not  perfect  we  are  going  to  replace  the  defective  component 
for  you  anyway.)  We  want  your  system  functioning  properly 
the  first  time.  At  the  same  time  we’ll  show  you  how  to  do  it 
properly  in  case  you  move  or  decide  to  relocate  your  set  to 
another  location  in  your  home.  Cables  and  speaker  wire  are 
included  automatically  in  the  price. 

• Lifetime  Protection  Plan:  If  x years  from  now,  you  are 
unsure  of  your  system's  performance,  we  will  be  glad  to  test 
your  entire  system  free  of  charge;  and  if  it  not  performing 
properly  any  defective  part  will  be  replaced  at  no  charge  for 
the  part.  Labor  will  be  at  our  normal  low  labor  rates. 

• Reasonable  Payment  Plan:  Audio  Specialists  accepts 
BankAmericard,  Master  Charge,  and  Central  Charge.  We  can 
properly  obtain  long-term  financing  for  you  from  a credit  com- 
pany. If  you  decide  on  a system  costing  slightly  more  than 
you  had  originally  budgeted,  we’ll  let  you  owe  us  the  balance 
over  a period  of  90  days  — no  interest. 

• Liberal  Trade-In  Policy:  Audio  Specialists  specializes  in 
trade-ins  — we  allow  you  exactly  what  we  believe  we  can 
reasonably  re-sell  the  equipment  for.  We  can’t  allow  more 
because  we  are  not  in  business  to  lose  money,  nor  can  we 
in  good  conscience  sell  it  for  more  than  its  worth. 

• The  Seven-Day-Money-Back  Guarantee:  If  after  purchas- 
ing your  system  from  us  you  decide  it  doesn't  fit  your  needs, 
or  if  for  any  reason  you  want  to  return  the  equipment  (in 
perfect  condition,  with  all  cartons,  paperwork,  etc.),  do  so, 
and  for  the  first  seven  days  after  purchase  receive  your  pur- 
chase price  back  instantly. 


Call  '942-$7§3 . 

YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A MISTAKE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  FROM 

f Audio  SPECIALISTS 


133 '/zE.  FRANKLIN  ST.«CHAPEL  HILL,  N.C.  27514 
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Mason  Williams 
& Group  (early  Nov.) 


YOU  HAVE  TO  BE 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Maria  Muldaur 

(early  Sept.) 


Evergreen 
(Oct.  2-6) 


David  Bromberg 

1 (late  Oct.) 


MOVIES 

FEATURE  LENGTH  FILMS 


DAIRY  BAR 


Cones 

Delicatessen 


128  E.  Franklin  St. 

__ i 


ms 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Orphan 


Alex  Taylor 


Breakfast  Special 


John  Hartford 


ERE  TO  BELIEVE  IT 


967-7925  Hot  Dogs  Subs 
Bagels  and  Lox 


I A.M.  to  1 A.M. 


CRAFTS 

FOLK  FESTIVALS 


Chapel  Hill 


IX 


Duke  University's 

Quadrangle  Pictures 


Page  Auditorium 


Showing  35  M.M.  Films 

"Slaughter  House  Five" 

"Everything  You  Always  Wanted  to  Know 
About  Sex  (But  Were  Afraid  to  Ask)" 
"Marjoe" 

"Sounder" 

"The  Heartbreak  Kid" 

"Fiddler  On  The  Roof" 

"Man  of  La  Mancha" 

"Fellini's  Roma" 

motion  pictures 

Saturday  And  Sunday»Evenings 
7 and  9 p.m. 


!|mt0p 


RIB-EYE  OUR  SPECIALTY 

(CUT  AT  YOUR  TABLE) 

Self-Service  Salad  Bar 
2818 

OLD  CHAPEL  HILL  ROAD 

(1  BLOCK  FROM  15-501  BUSINESS) 
TELEPHONE  489-4948 


Open  daily  10-6 
Monday  and  Friday 
s to  9 p.m. 
Sunday  1-6 


QD.  , 

4 mnctq 
rtemadora 

The 

Cherishabl es’ 

Come  in  and  find 
something  to  love!! 

handcrafted:  jewelry  sculpture 

pottery  baskets 

pillows  boxes 

scarves  mobiles 

willowpark  mall,  4422  chapel  hill  blvd. 

(4  miles  from  campus) 
telephone:  489-6902 


CAMPING  ACCESSORIES 
FROM  AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


Forest  Mourmtainaering 

Rich-moor 

Snowline 

Mammut 

Wool  rich 

Pyrawa 

Mountain  House 
USGS  Maps 
North  Face 
Alpine  Detipa 


>Tn 

Eue*a 


Dawn  bags  frsm  S4T.50  If  SM 
' Packs  fnm  $9  fe  $90 

THI 

TRAIL  SHOP 

40$  W.  Franklin  St. 

Houit  1M  Mondai  S— Pej  929-7828 
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COMPONENTS  • SPEAKER  SYSTEMS  • RECEIVERS 

Now  The  Most  Expensive 
Stereo  Equipment 
Doesn't  Cost  A Fortune. 

Receivers^ 

Amplifiers 

" Everything  for  the  audiophile" 


Speakers 


Vickers  has  the  largest 
selection  of  speakers  to 
be  found  in  this  area. 
See  the  incredible  JBL 
model  L-100  century. 
This  si  one  that  many 
audiophiles  are  trading 
in  their  present  speakers 
for. 


than  the  Dealer  that  Backs  It!' 


STEREO 

Vickers  is 
where  it’s  at! 

Home  of  famous  brand  stereo  components 


Tape  Recorders 


Vickers  has  a complete 
selection  of  Sony  tape 
recorders  and  access- 
ories. "We  service  Ours" 


Turntables 

Dual  turntables  operate  with  such  ease  and  smoothness 
that  it  is  sure  to  please  even  the  most  articulate  hi-fi 
enthusiast. 


TRIANGLE  AREA’S 
LARGEST  STEREO 


STUDENT  CHARGES 
ALWAYS  WELCOME 


CENTER 


DISCOUNTS 
AVAILABLE  ON 
COMPLETE  SYSTEMS 


Vickers 

Electronics  and  Stereo  Center 
"The  Permanent  Hi-Fi  Show" 
506  E.  Main  St.  in  Durham 
also  in  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill 
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The  Fun  Place  to  Shop  for  Records 


CHAPEL  HILL 

NCNB  PLAZA  929-9630  and  W.  FRANKLIN  ST.  929-7409 


DURHAM 

112  E.  MAIN  ST.  688-2072 
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JORDANS 
LE  eHAROLAIS 

Steak  House 

TRY  US  YOU’LL  LIKE  US. 

157  E.  Rosemary  St.  Chapel  Hill 
behind  post  office 

Featuring: 

♦Salad  Bar-wide  selection  and  all  you  can  eat. 
♦Steak— cut  to  your  order. 

Superb 
Sirloin  strip 
or 

Aged  Rib  Eye  by  the  ounce 

♦wide  choice  of  beers  and  wines 
♦excellent  Service 


Open  5:00—10:00 
Seven  Days  A Week 


The  Finest  in  Men’s  Apparel 
For  Every  Occasion. 


1 03  East  Franklin 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


SAVE 

on  your  TEXTBOOKS 
Buy  USED  TEXTS  at 


r 


The  Book  Exchange 

Downtown  at  Five  Points 
Phone  682-4662 


Be  sure  to  see  us  before  you  buy.  Ask  any 
Duke  student  about  our  SAVINGS.  We 
have  in  stock  the  largest  lot  of  NEW  and 
USED  TEXTBOOKS  in  the  Carolinas 
You  will  be  glad  you  bought  at 

The  Book  Exchange 


Get  the 
RABBIT  HABIT 

One  of  the 
nice  things 
about  Durham 

Keep 
The  Rabbit  Habit 

1.  Drycleaning 
2.  Wash-Dry-Fold 
3.  Shirt  with  or  without  Starch 
4.  Shirt  Folded  or  H angered 
5*  Finished  Laundry 

JACK  RABBIT 

Laundry  and  Dryeleaners 
1010  West  Chapel  Hill  Street 


J K 
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450  west  franklin  - a doors  fkopi 
942-7403  ch^L’K 


WATeRBEDS  • FRAMES  • ACCESSORIES' 


™e  BOOK 

PEOPLE 

UTTLE  PROFESSOR 
BOOK  CENTER 

University  Square 
143  West  Franklin 
Chapel  Hill 

Open  Fri.  'til  9,  Sat.  6,  Sun.  3 p.m. 


PUTT  • PUTT  GOLF  COURSE 

3120  HILLSSORO  ROAD 
DURHAM,  MC. 

When  you  arrive 
at  Duke 
come  by 
and  enjoy 

of  putt  pun 
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